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TALES. 




AN AUTHORS STORY; 

OR, 

THE EVENTS OF A DAY. 

O, Tm not an author, that is, I do 
not write for my living in the sense 
of writing books or articles for news- 
papers ; though, in another way, I do 
write for my living, having to use the pen all 
day long in a certain government office, which, 
for good reasons, I shall not mention by name ; 
and hard and monotonous as is this drudgery, 
yet I often feel thankful I have that to depend 
on rather than having to rely solely on the 
labours of my brain ; though, I grant, those 
labours often afford me a pleasant relaxation 
from the toils and cares of ordinary life. 

/ \f A 
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Having a wife and four children entirely 
dependent on my exertions, it is also a source 
of gratification to me that I am able, by means 
of my humble literary efforts, to add to the 
resources of a somewhat slender income. 

I do not aspire to the distinction of having 
complete volumes published, bearing on their 
title-page, * By J. Wood/ No ; my highest 
efforts simply amount to contributing a serial 
tale occasionally to the Cosmopolitan Mis- 
cellany, which, for the sake of abbreviation, we 
always call the Cos, Mis, 

Being occupied on one of these tales entitled 
' The Lover s Stratagem ; or, The Bandit's Re- 
venge,' and, having a day's holiday, I thought I 
would devote my leisure to the further com- 
pletion of my story, and it is with the view of 
telling how I succeeded that I have penned 
the following pages. 

For this purpose I retired to what is called 
my study, a small room upstairs at the back of 
our modest dwelling, where I keep my few 
books, my papers, and writing materials, and 
sat down with the full determination of pro- 
ceeding vigorously with my composition, having 
arrived at an interesting portion of the fifth 
chapter. 

As I consider this story of mine rather clever, 
and decidedly the best I have yet produced, and 
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I trust I may not be thought very egotistical 
for saying so, I shall give an outline of it, as I 
feel sure you cannot fail to be interested in its 
contents, 

As the Cos, Mis. is supposed to contain 
stories of all nations, I have laid the scene of 
mine in Spain. I had thought of Germany ; 
but then I came to the conclusion that so many 
people know Germany in these days, and it is 
always better to write about a place persons 
don't know much about, as then they can't tell 
whether you are right or wrong, and are unable 
to contradict you ; besides it was necessary for the 
development of my plot that the scene should 
be laid in a Catholic country. But to proceed. 

Don Carlos is in love with Dona Idonia, who 
is, of course, extremely beautiful. 

It is wonderful how common very beautiful 
people seem in books, and how rarely they are 
seen in real life. It would not be thought correct 
in the Cos. Mis. if your heroine was not a per- 
fect marvel of all that is lovely. 

Dona Idonia is the only child of Don Pedro 
and Dona Estella Di Montmorenci. They for- 
bid the union of their daughter with Don Carlos, 
he being a Protestant, while they are staunch 
Catholics. 

It is always proper in your stories to make 
the parents and children violently opposed on 
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the subject of love and marriage, though I have 
great dcJubts about this being the case in real 
life. I really think there is great unanimity in 
a family about the children getting what is called 
' settled in life/ more especially in the case of 
daughters, at least I know when I married my 
Maria, now about ten years ago, so far from any 
obstacle being raised to our union, it is my firm 
belief that every one of her relations did their 
very best to further it. But, be that as it may, 
it adds gready to the easy construction of your 
plot to make parents or guardians completely 
opposed to the lovers of your story. But to 
proceed. 

Don Gusman, who is in reality the Bandit, 
but is thought to be an Hidalgo, also wishes 
to marry Doiia Idonia, who, however, looks 
upon him with fear and hatred. 

Don Miguel, who is married to a Dona 
Isabella, a cousin of Dona Idonia, is aware of 
Don Gusman's true character, having been 
captured by him ; and only released by an im- 
mense ransom and his solemn oath never to 
betray him. 

Was the oath binding under the circum- 
stance in which it was given ? 

I can't say, but I make Don Miguel think it 
was. 

Don Gusman finds out the lovers have 
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secret meetings, and betrays this to the mother, 
Dona Estella, who, under the advice of the 
Priest Father Ludovico, has her daughter sud- 
denly and secretly conveyed to a convent.' 

It has been said, at the bottom of every mis- 
chief is a woman, but I should be inclined to say 
at the bottom of many an evil deed is a priest. 

Don Carlos is now apprehended by the 
Inquisition. 

Of course I don't know anything about the 
Inquisition or its proceedings, never having 
been there, nor had the slightest acquaintance 
with its doings, but then I take it, neither have 
my readers, who have, probably like myself, 
obtained what little they know about it, or 
think they know about it, from books, therefore 
I feel quite at liberty to draw on my imagina- 
tion here without the slightest fear of being 
contradicted or considered wrong. 

Don Gusman and his band having com- 
mitted greater depredations than usual, the 
government are on their track, though it is 
not yet discovered that Gusman the Bandit, 
and Don Gusman the supposed Hidalgo, are 
one and the same person. 

He, thinking that Don Miguel has in some 
way broken his oath, determines to be revenged 
on him, and consequently pursues him, or has 
him pursued with that determination. 
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Finding out that all Don Miguel's hopes are 
centred in his little son, he resolves to take his 
revenge by causing his death ; he, therefore, 
administers a poison secretly to the child in 
some sweetmeats. 

I think this is a fine point, having a poison 
given to the child in some sweetmeats, and I 
dare say the greedy little hog ate them all up 
directly they were given to him. 

Janetta, a servant belonging to Don Pedro, 
guesses the nature of the poison, and an anti- 
dote is administered, so that the child, much to 
Don Gusman's surprise, recovers. 

It would never have done to let him be 
triumphant in destroying the child. 

The servant Janetta is much attached to her 
young mistress Dona Idonia, and endeavours 
to find out what has become of her. 

It appears to be the correct thing in stories, 
and especially those which are laid in foreign 
lands, to make the servant perfectly willing to 
sacrifice not only his or her interests, but even, 
if necessary, his or her life, in the service of 
master or mistress. Now I don't know how 
it may be abroad, but here in England, as far 
as my experience goes, I have never found 
that servants are willing to forego the slightest 
thing in favour of their employers; though 
certainly no very extraordinary occurrence has 
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happened in my life necessitating any great 
sacrifice or devotion from those who have been 
from time to time employed by me ; neverthe- 
less, if I may presume to judge from trifles that 
have come under my notice, I should not have 
much to expect if real or great sacrifices had to 
be made for my benefit by those who have 
been or are now in a subordinate position in 
my household. But to proceed with my story. 

Don Carlos, who has endured a few of the 
lesser horrors of the Inquisition, now makes 
his escape by the assistance of one of the 
' Familiars.' 

I may just remark here that I think this part 
of my tale verges on the improbable ; however, 
that won't much matter for the Cos. Mis.y and 
I have endeavoured to give it an air of pro- 
bability by saying that Don Carlos had at his 
own risk saved the life of this * Familiar ' some 
time previously by having rescued him from 
being run over by a runaway horse, when ac- 
cidentally passing him in the streets of Granada. 

I don't think I should put myself out of the 
way to save a crafty Jesuit, or even a priest, 
considering that one less in the world would be 
no great loss ; but it will serve to point a moral 
to my tale that even to serve one who seems 
your enemy may turn to your advantage some 
time or other. 
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This * Familiar/ out of gratitude, connives 
at the escape of Don Carlos, furnishing him 
with a disguise in the dress of a ' Familiar,' 
and giving him the pass-word, so that he finds 
no difficulty in quitting the Inquisition. 

Of course not ! 

He in this disguise endeavours to trace 
out the destination of Doiia Idonia, for he had 
heard before his own capture that she was no 
longer with her parents. 

In this search he is greatly aided by 
Janetta, to whom he has secretly discovered 
himself, and who believes she has overheard 
Doila Estella mention the place to which her 
daughter has been taken. 

The scene now changes to a convent, where 
Dona Idonia is confined. 

Here I intend to give a glimpse of convent 
life, though, being a man, I have not, of course, 
any personal acquaintance with the interior of 
convents ; but I do not propose delineating 
life there as such a calm, peaceful existence, 
which is, I believe, the orthodox way. No, 
I don't believe when a parcel of women are 
shut up together that they are so very gentle 
and peaceful. 

Not if I may judge by their behaviour in 
the world from an instance I saw with my 
own eyes. 
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Two of the 'Sisters/ as they are called, 
were at a well-known London railway station, 
and one seemed to be accusing the other of 
leaving her everything to do — by the way that 
is not an uncommon occurrence with worldly 
people — this accusation appeared to produce a 
most violent quarrel, and I give you my word 
of honour that no two market-women could 
have seemed more enraged than were these 
two sweet Sisters of Mercy. 

Now, if this is their behaviour in public, 
what must it be in private ? 

Is it not likely, more especially with those 
who are complete prisoners, that they make up 
by the freedom of their tongues for their loss 
of liberty in other respects ? Pardon me this 
long digression from my tale, which shall now 
be continued. 

Dona Idonia is not only grieved at the 
separation from her lover, but is dispirited and 
disgusted by what she sees going on daily at 
the convent of Santa Maria, and which proves 
very different from what she imagined life at 
a convent would be, and a deep melancholy 
is fast growing upon her, when it is broken 
by a visit from Janetta, who has managed to 
obtain an interview, and who contrives, just 
before she leaves, to press a small note into 
her hand unperceived by the old nun by whom 
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Dona Idonia is accompanied. As soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurs, she reads this 
very small but important paper, which contains 
these words : — 

* Be in the convent garden, close to the 
south wall, to-morrow, at the hour of midnight. 
All is well.' 

It is all very well to suggest this, and to 
carry it out in imagination, but I scarcely 
think it would be found possible to do so 
in real life, as I have heard escape from a 
convent is almost more difficult than escape 
from a prison ; but the improbability will pass 
in the story perhaps unnoticed. 

When Dona Idonia has read this paper, she 
conceals it in her bosom, and with difficulty as- 
sumes her now usual sad and languid expression. 

However, no suspicion is excited in those 
around her, and at the appointed hour Dona 
Idonia is in the convent garden waiting 
anxiously for what is to occur, 

A rope-ladder is now thrown over the wall 
by means of a lasso, and a vpice says, ' Mount 
quickly.* So Dona Idonia mounts the wall, 
and descends safely on the other side, but on 
reaching the ground and looking around, she 
thinks she has been betrayed, for, to her horror, 
she finds herself in the presence of a ' Familiar ' 
of the Inquisition. 
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I have not the least idea whether the escape 
just described would be possible or not, but it 
answers my purpose to suppose it would ; and, 
fortunately for me, the readers of the Cos, Mis. 
are not over critical — indeed, a little savour of 
the improbable is rather relished than other- 
wise. 

In the meantime, Don Gusman is being so 
closely pursued by the government, that he is 
almost in despair, yet he still cherishes the idea 
of being revenged on Don Miguel. 

Being now less mindful of secrecy, he one 
day pursues Don Miguel into his house, follows 
him into a room where Don Miguel's child is 
sleeping, draws out a stiletto, and is about to 
stab the unconscious boy before the startled 
and agonised father can prevent it, when the 
mother. Dona Isabella, who had, unperceived, 
seen him enter, snatches up a bottle of vitriol, 
which happened to be close at hand, and dashes 
it in the wretched man's face. 

I have mentioned vitriol here, because it is 
the only thing that has occurred to me ; but I 
should like to have something with a more 
poetical and high-sounding name. Perhaps I 
shall be able to think of the name of some wash 
or poison with a more euphonious title that will 
equally answer my purpose. I have a friend a 
chemist. I think I will ask him ; most likely 
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he will be able to tell me of some chemical 
with a fine name, that I may substitute for 
vitriol, in the scene of Don Gusman's attempt 
on Don Miguel's child. 

With a howl of pain and rage Don Gusman 
now drops the stiletto, and the gendarmes, who 
have discovered him through the betrayal of 
one of his own band, enter and claim him as 
their prisoner, and he is quickly led off to one 
of the Spanish dungeons, and soon perishes on 
the scaffold. 

There is nothing like making him die miser- 
ably, for getting rid of the villain of your piece. 

The story now returns to Dona Idonia, who 
finds that instead of the dreaded ' Familiar' of 
the Inquisition, it is her lover, Don Carlos, in 
that disguise ; and it was her agitation in 
escaping from the convent that prevented her 
immediately recognising his voice. 

Once away from the convent and its neigh- 
bourhood, he throws off this disguise, having 
his own proper costume underneath. 

Janetta now appears with what is needful to 
transform Dona Idonia from the nun into the 
ordinary Spanish lady. 

I think the presence and aid of the servant 
come in here very well. 

They now proceed to France, where Dona 
Idonia and Don Carlos are immediately married 
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by a Protestant clergyman, Dona Idonia hav- 
ing completely abjured Roman Catholicism. 

And I don't think this is to be wondered at, 
when it is considered what she had endured 
from that beautiful religion. 

When Don Pedro hears of his daughters 
union with a heretic, his rage and grief are so 
great that he has a fit and dies. 

Doiia Estella then immediately retires to a 
convent, where she spends the rest of her days. 

It is to be hoped the old lady found herself 
more comfortable than Idonia did. On second 
thoughts, I think it would only be poetical 
justice to hint that she was visited with much 
compunction for the. manner in which she had 
behaved to her daughter. 

Having thus got rid of the parents, I make 
Dona Idonia accede to the request of her hus- 
band, that they should go and reside in Eng- 
land. No place like England, if people want 
to enjoy their liberty and be comfortable. 

I shall put that in the Cos. Mis,, it will sound 
patriotic, and it is only right to uphold one's 
own country. 

Janetta, who has also become a Protestant, 
accompanies them to England, and there they 
all live very happily for the remainder of their 
lives. 

This appears to me to form a good con- 
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elusion to my story, which, when elaborated 
by detail, will, I think, prove a great success ; 
and I felt anxious on the day in question to 
push on with it as much as possible, for, I will 
not deny it, the money that I expect to receive 
for this tale will be very acceptable just now. 

On the day in question I sat down, drew a 
fresh quire of paper towards me, and had 
written satisfactorily for half-an-hour, when I 
had a very slight interruption by my wife 
coming in, saying she wanted to write a couple 
of letters, and the children were making such 
a noise down stairs she could not collect her 
thoughts, and had come into my study that 
she might be quiet. 

I gave a grunt of assent, for I was just then 
intent on a secret interview between the lovers 
of my story, and was wondering how I could 
make Don Gusman see them without betray- 
ing his presence. 

I was writing — * The moon seemed to be 
shining down lovingly on those two, whose 
deep attachment to each other was to entail 
so much suffering to both ' — when I caught the 
sound of my wife's voice, saying, — 

' Do tell me, John, whether there is one " d " 
or two in additional, — I have asked you twice ? ' 

For when writing, certain words always seem 
to puzzle Mrs. Wood, and to this day I don't 
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believe she knows whether quarrelled has one 1' in 
it or two, or whether niece is spelt niece or neice. 

I give the required information, and we both 
write on for a time — I have made up my mind 
that Don Gusman shall be concealed from view 
by means of a projection in a building near, 
and am describing his sardonic satisfaction at 
his discovery of the lovers, when I am again 
appealed to by my wife as to what the day of 
the month is. 

I reply rather hastily ' it is the eighth/ and 
then continue to write, — 

*The moon, which had been temporarily 
under a cloud, now shone more transcendently 
than before, and its beams cast into deeper sha- 
dow the place were Don Gusman was concealed. 

' Nothing around transpired to indicate that 
the terrible bandit was so close at hand, or in- 
deed to cause suspicion that any one was near. 

'A serene peace seemed to rest upon the 
scene, only broken by — ' 

' Is piece spelt pei or pie ? ' This, of course, 
is from my wife, but I take no notice, and con- 
tinue — ' only broken by the soft splash of a 
fountain, and the low sweet tones — ' 

* It's very unkind, John, you won't tell me 
how to spell piece.' 

I reply somewhat impatiently, for I feel as 
if my peace was being broken in upon, — that. 
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it is spelt p-e-a-c-e, to which Maria responds 
it is not that peace she wants. I feel I do, 
but merely spell the required word, adding 
at the same time in an irritable tone, for my 
patience is almost exhausted, that she had 
better get a dictionary ; and my wife answers 
that I am dreadfully cross this morning, and 
that I care neither for her nor the children 
when I get to that writing — this remark rouses 
me, and we have one of those little martri- 
monial differences of opinion that will some- 
times occur even with people who are really 
attached to each other. 

I don't remember precisely what we said on 
the occasion. Nothing very sensible, I dare 
say ; but I recollect it ended in my wife quitting 
the room and slamming the door. 

To tell the truth, I did not altogether regret 
her absence, though it was some minutes before 
I could resume the train of thought from which 
I had been so abruptly disturbed. 

I now pursued my writing for a short time, 
when Freddy and Jack, my two little boys, of 
the ages of five and six, peeped into the room, 
asking whether they may be with papa a little 
while, as mamma is gone out. 

I reply a little absently in the affirmative. 

Being healthy, active children, they soon 
become too noisy for me to go on comfortably 
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with my composition, and I desired them rather 
sternly to be still. Then, remembering an 
anecdote I had read of how a little boy was 
kept still in his father's study by the pretence 
he was a little dog, I tell my two boys they 
must fancy themselves little dogs, and lie stilL 
This they do for a time, and I continue with 
my chapter, in which a second interview 
takes place with the lovers, and Don Gusman, 
much to their surprise and terror, discovers 
himself. 

Although I am absorbed in the triumph of 
Don Gusman at the discomfiture of Dofia 
Idonia and Don Carlos (and I cause their 
dread to be the greater from Don Carlos hav- 
ing, during this interview, entreated Dofia 
Idonia to become a Protestant) — I repeat, 
although I am absorbed in this, I cannot 
avoid hearing, in an absent sort of way, two 
little voices near me. Jack says to Freddy, — 

* I am tired of being a little dog, ain't you ? ' 
To which the other responds, — ' Yes ; let's do 
something else. Only pa says we mustn't 
'sturb him.' 

Quiet now reigns for a little while, when 
I am startled by the fall of a chair, and a 
cry from Jack, who has tumbled off it. I 
rise and restore Jack and the chair to their 
normal position, but am first horrified and then 

B 
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vexed to find the children have been turning 
over and disarranging all my papers. I become 
angry, and Freddy s tears are now added to 
those of Jack ; but, on my threatening to turn 
them both out of the room, they promise to be 
good, and plead so earnestly to stay with me, 
that I am unable to refuse them. 

Again I return to my writing, and I am 
depicting Don Gusman's interview with Dona 
Estella, in which he betrays how her daughter 
is secretly engaged to Don Carlos. In this 
scene I have made the priest present saying — 
'that the pale, calm face of Father Ludovico 
betrayed nothing of the inward chuckle with 
which he heard those words uttered by Don 
Gusman — words which bore such a fearful 
import to the two principal personages of 
our tale.* 

When, by some intuition, I became aware 
the children have become very quiet for some 
time — so quiet that it may be taken for granted 
they are in some mischief — I rise hastily, and 
behold that which conveys ' a fearful import ' 
to me, for Freddy is smeared with red ink, 
while Jack is even in a worse plight with 
black — the one having been endeavouring to 
colour with red ink engravings of a book, and 
the other drawing rude outlines of what he 
calls 'donteys' on the paper of the room. 
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Having taken in at a glance the mischief the chil- 
dren have done, I become very wrathful, snatch 
book and pen? out of their hands, and with a 
good shake and a slap turn them summarily out 
of the room, and by their retreating cries I know 
they have gone down to confide their troubles 
to the youthful Eliza, our one domestic for the 
present, the other and more experienced ser- 
vant having been dismissed in a hurry, in 
consequence of a leaning to something stronger 
than water, and irregular hours. 

I have just become composed enough to 
take up the thread of my story, when the 
said Eliza pops her head into the room, and 
says, — * Please, sir, there's a lady wants to see 
you.' 

* What is her name ? ' I reply, finishing the 
sentence I am writing, which runs thus : — 

' Give her to the Church, Dona Estella — 
Give her to the Church. The Holy Mother 
will find means to save her child from union 
with a cursed heretic' 

' It is a Miss Hardy, sir, and she particu- 
larly wishes to see you.' 

I have not the least idea who Miss Hardy 
is, or what she has come for, not having the 
most remote acquaintance with her ; however, 
I go down, and, much to my annoyance, I 
find it is nothing but a begging petition — this 
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Miss Hardy wanting me to contribute some- 
thing to some hsiZ3Lar for the ' Restoration of 
Ancient Missals.' I politely decline to do any- 
thing of the kind, and the lady, an elderly 
spinster, who, I soon find, is a Ritualist then 
demands in a suave tone, whether I will not 
give something to some orphanage with an 
outlandish name. Of course, a convent in 
disguise. I again decline still more positively, 
and bow the lady out, thinking, as I close the 
door upon her, Dofta Estella may give up her 
daughter to the Church ; but hang me if a six- 
pence of my hard-earned money ever goes to 
the same purpose. 

I then betake myself to my study, and resume 
my tale, and remained sufficiently long to write 
how Dofia Idonia, when rambling one day on 
the confines of her father's domain, is suddenly 
seized by two men in masks, muffled to stifle 
her cries, and conveyed away. These men 
are some of Don Gusman's band, he having 
designed to carry off the lady, but the inten- 
tion is frustrated by the emissaries of Father 
Ludovico, who has secretly been informed of 
this intended treachery of Don Gusman. An 
altercation ensues, and the Church becomes 
the victor, carrying off the prize, and when 
Dona Idonia is released, she finds herself 
within the walls of a convent. I here broke 
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off my chapter, and commenced a fresh one, 
in which the machinations proceed against Don 
Carlos. I was stating how Father Ludovico 
was conversing in low tones with two of the 
* Familiars ' of the Inquisition, when I thought 
I beheld one of them, for a very black face 
stood before me, but it was only Eliza, who 
had rushed in, and who said, in almost breath- 
less tones, — 

' Please come down, sir, Fve upset the frying- 
pan, and the kitchen chimney is on fire/ 

At these words I, of course, proceed down- 
stairs with the utmost speed, there to find Eliza's 
words too true. However, knowing what to do, 
and having presence of mind to do it, I even- 
tually got the fire under, and, although it was 
all through that stupid girl's carelessness that 
the fire happened, yet I must say she aided 
me very well to put it out. My wife now re- 
turned, and I, seeing that all danger was past, 
gladly made my escape up-stairs ; but, as I was 
now almost as black as a ' Familiar,' I was 
compelled to attend to the duties of the toilet, 
and when I once more returned to my study, I 
felt slightly fatigued with my unwonted exer- 
tions, so I indulged myself with reading over 
what I had already written, and was so pleased 
with it that my slight fatigue at once disap- 
peared, and I set to work with renewed vigour, 
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and described how Don Carlos was seized and 
taken to the Inquisition, and how Janetta, the 
faithful servant of Dona Idonia, who was ter- 
ribly grieved at the loss of her beloved mis- 
tress, hears through a servant of the priest that 
she has been conveyed to a convent, and that 
Don Carlos has been apprehended as a heretic 
by the Inquisition. On hearing this, Janetta 
utters a fearful scream, and falls down in a 
fainting fit. 

Was there a scream and a fall ? Or was it 
only the effects of my imagination, being so 
intent on my tale ? No, it was clearly no 
fancy, for I could now hear voices that I knew 
mingled with the cries and sobs of my eldest 
child Mary, who is more than eight years old, 
and on descending, found her with a large 
bruise and swelling on her forehead, she hav- 
ing fallen down-stairs over a broom that care- 
less Eliza had left in the way. After brown 
paper and vinegar had been put to the child's 
forehead, and I had soothed her fright, dinner, 
which had been somewhat delayed by the 
aforesaid Eliza's carelessness in upsetting the 
frying-pan, was now ready. Having partaken 
of that meal, I once more ascended to my 
study, hoping, as I had so many interruptions 
in the morning, to meet with better success 
during the remainder of the day. 
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I now commenced that part of my story 
where Don Gusman and his band are being 
tracked by the government, and had written 
several pages satisfactorily, when my wife en- 
tered the room with rather a perturbed face, 
saying,— 

* Oh, John ! Here is that tax-collector called 
again. He has already been here two or three 
times, and was quite rude to me the last time 
he came. I do wish you would see him.' 

I felt as if I were being pursued by the 
government ; for, truth to say, with all our 
endeavours to be economical, several circum-. 
stances had combined lately to throw us a little 
behind, and I had not the money by me neces- 
sary to meet the present demand, though I 
knew I should have it in a few days. 

Much as I disliked seeing Mr. Hunt, the 
collector, under this aspect of affairs, I felt I 
could do no less than accede to my wife's re- 
quest, so went down with the best grace I 
could. 

I confess the interview was not altogether a 
pleasant one ; indeed, Mr. Hunt said that he 
only consented to the extra delay on account of 
my having always paid previously, but that he 
should not call again, and that if the money 
were not sent at the time I had specified, he 
should be compelled to take legal proceedings 
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against me. I felt so disturbed and annoyed 
by this call of Mr. Hunt's, that it was some 
little time before I could again apply myself 
to the composition of my tale ; but then the 
thought of the pecuniary compensation I should 
get when it was completed nerved me to fresh 
efforts, and, such is the absorbing nature of 
writing, that, half-an-hour afterwards, I had 
almost forgotten the visit of the collector, and 
the annoyance it had occasioned me. 

I now wrote on, introducing more promi- 
nently Don Miguel and Dofta Isabella into my 
story, making her only second in beauty to 
Dona Idonia — also their child, whom I make 
a prodigy of loveliness and precocity. 

By-the-bye, I don't think children in real 
life are a bit like those depicted in books, at 
least I know mine are not. I had got to the 
point where they are assembled at the castle 
of Don Pedro, where Don Gusman ' beholds 
for the first time the pretty and engaging boy,' 
and where he begins to meditate vengeance 
against Don Miguel for having, as he thinks, 
broken his oath — when to my vexation my 
wife again entered with the information that 
Miss Crossley had come, and that, as I was at 
home, I must come down to her. Now Miss 
Crossley is a maiden aunt, from whom we have 
expectations, and, therefore, though it irritated 
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me to have this, as I believed, complete in- 
terruption to my writing, for I imagined the 
old lady would stay to tea, yet I knew my wife 
was quite right, and that see Miss Crossley I 
must, if I did not wish to run the risk of 
offending her, thereby losing all chance of in- 
heriting her snug little property, which she 
has more than once hinted we have a pro- 
spect of doing. So down I went to pay court 
to the old spinster, of course, concealing my 
irritation at her having disturbed me from a 
more congenial occupation. 

To my delight she declined remaining to 
tea, and was just about leaving when Mrs. 
Gibson, my wife's mother, made her appear- 
ance. This caused a fresh delay, but, as I 
did not consider it necessary to treat her with 
the same ceremony as Miss Crossley, I, as 
soon as I could, made my excuses and de- 
parted up-stairs, saying I would leave her and 
my wife to have a comfortable chat together, 
but thinking how much rather I would con- 
tinue my tale than listen to the trivialities and 
unmeaning talk of Mrs. Gibson. * 

I now wrote on uninterruptedly for nearly an 
hour, and was turning my attention to the part 
where Don Carlos is in the Inquisition. I had 
just written — 

* The night was dark and tempestuous — not 
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a star shed a single ray of light/ If you notice, 
it is always the correct thing in fiction to have 
your nights thus, or else resplendent with moon- 
light — there is no medium. * Shrouded in that 
darkness, and in secrecy lay the precincts of the 
terrible Inquisition. There, in one of the secret 
chambers, shrouded in black, illumined by the 
light of torches — the dreadful torture-room — 
sat the stern and pitiless judges, surrounded by 
a host of the black and forbidding " Familiars." 

* Preparations are evidently being made for 
a trial ; and now, at a signal, a prisoner, sternly 
guarded, is brought before the dread tribunal.' 

At this point I was interrupted by the en- 
trance of my wife, and as I glanced at her, 
I saw she was in tears. 

* Why, Maria, what is the matter now ? and 
where is your mother ? ' I said kindly. 

* Mother is gone ; she could not stay to-day,' 
she replied in a broken voice. 

* Well ! ' I interrupted, * I suppose you re not 
crying about that ? ' 

' No, Tm not,' returned Maria a little sharply ; 
tlien subsiding again into the melancholy tone, 
she continued, — 

' Mother has been finding such fault — says 
I don't manage the house well, and that the 
children look dirty, which I am sure they 
don't, the darlings ; and how can I manage 
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better with such a poor, stupid servant as 
Eliza ? ' 

Now, to tell the truth, Mrs. Gibson, with all 
her shortcomings in other respects, is clever in 
domestic economy, while I don't think Maria 
has ever displayed any particular aptitude for 
it. As to the children, Master Freddy and 
Jack, notwithstanding the free application of 
soap and water, and fresh pinafores, still re- 
tained so much evidence on their faces and 
hands of their pen-and-ink exploits of the 
morning, that it was scarcely to be wondered 
that Mrs. Gibson thought them looking dirty. 
However, I say nothing of this to my wife, 
but endeavour to soothe her wounded feelings. 
When I have succeeded in doing so, I make 
her sit down and read a portion of what I have 
just written. She enjoys the quiet and my 
reading, as she always takes an interest in my 
compositions. I have just got to the part 
where I describe about Don MigueFs little 
son, when my daughter Mary rushes in with — 

* Oh ! mamma, do come down, Freddy is 
letting all the sawdust out of my doll.' 

So my wife has to make a sudden exit, fear- 
ing the children may get into worse mischief, 
and I return to my writing. 

I now continued some time without inter- 
ruption, and had got to that part of my story 
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where Don Gusman is administering the poison 
secretly to Don Miguel's child, under the guise 
of sweetmeats, and had just written — 

' The innocent boy readily and unsuspect- 
ingly took what he believed was offered him 
out of kindness, but which was in reality given 
with such deadly hatred and revenge' — when 
Eliza rushed upstairs and opened the door 
suddenly, and said — 

' Oh ! do come down, sir, little Tommy has 
swallowed — ' 

' Not the poison ! ' I interrupted, my mind 
being still impressed with what I have just 
written. 

To which the girl replied, — 

' Oh, I do hope he ain't poisoned, sir, but 
he has swallowed a farthing.' 

At this news I rush down, and find my 
wife almost in hysterics, the other children 
crying, and Master Tommy, my youngest, 
roaring most lustily. It was perfectly evident 
the farthing had not stuck in his throat. 

I tell the children somewhat angrily to 
* hold their noise,' and my wife ' not to be a 
fool, as the boy seems little hurt by what he 
has swallowed.' 

A sort of lull ensues, but my wife entreats 
me between her sobs * to fetch the doctor, as 
we don't know what consequences may ensue.* 
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I agree to this, provided she keeps herself 
quiet, and proceed to fetch our family medical 
man. He returns with me, prescribes a few 
simple remedies, and then leaves. Peace and 
quiet are now restored to our household, but 
I do not again return to my study, but pass 
the evening in nursing little Tommy, who, I 
may remark, took no harm from swallowing 
the farthing, and reading aloud to my wife 
what I had managed to write, notwithstanding 
the numerous interruptions that had occurred 
during the day. 

Only when the children are in bed, and Maria 
and I seated comfortably together, do we laugh 
over some of the occurrences of the day, and 
Maria concludes by saying she hopes, when 
next I have a holiday, I shall be more fortu- 
nate, and not have so many interruptions to 
my writing, and I echo her sentiments. 

It now only remains for me to add that I 
hope the reader will not forget to take in the 
numbers of The Cosmopolitan Miscellany^ con- 
taining my tale of * The Lover's Stratagem ; or, 
The Bandit's Revenge,' which, I expect, will be 
finished before long, as I trust greater progress 
will be made by me in future than I was able 
to accomplish in the day given in these pages, 
which I have penned in the hope, if other 
authors are troubled in a similar manner, they 
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may take comfort by thinking they are not the 
only sufferers in this way ; and I trust, what- 
ever interruptions they may have, they may 
all end as well as mine did in what I have re- 
corded as the * Events of a Day/ 




ROSE MELTON. 



A STORY OF HUMBLE LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 




H, mother ! I have lost the prize ! 
Harriet Carter has got it, and — I 
can't help feeling sorry — it was 
such a pretty workbox/ And Rose 
Melton's lips quivered, and her tears began to fall. 
* Never mind, my child ; you have done all 
you could to gain it, and you have your mother s 
praise for your reward, even if you have nothing 
else.' 

' Thank you, dear mother,' said Rose, throw- 
ing her arms round her, and kissing her ; * and 
I'll try not to mind so very much about the 
prize since you don't think it was my fault that 
I lost it.' And soon Rose was discussing almost 
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cheerfully about what to her was an event in 
life. But we must now say a few words in 
explanation. 

Mrs. Melton, the mother of Rose, was a 
widow, having lost her husband, who was fore- 
man in a factory, by an accident. Since that 
' time she had supported herself by dressmak- 
ing, and as she had considerable taste for that 
employment, and had only one child to sup- 
port, she contrived to make a very tolerable 
living, and, when our story opens, dwelt in a 
neat little cottage in the pleasant and quiet 
village of Briarwood. 

At the other end of the village lived the 
Carters. Harriet, the eldest daughter, a girl 
more than fifteen, has been already mentioned 
by Rose as her successful rival for the school 
prize — the last either was likely to gain, as 
both were on the eve of leaving school ; for 
Rose Melton, being now fourteen, and having 
acquired a sufficient modicum of useful know- 
ledge to fit her for her class in life, her mother 
thought she might now become initiated into 
the mysteries of dressmaking, and Rose was 
not unwilling to accede to her mother's wishes. 
Harriet, on the contrary, was not destined for 
any particular vocation at present, for her 
parents were, for their station in life, well-to- 
do people, Mr. Carter being a plumber and 
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glazier on his own account, and having a good 
business connection in the neighbouring towns. 
As they lived in a more substantial and com- 
fortable dwelling, and had more money to 
spare, they considered themselves above Mrs. 
Melton ; nevertheless, a kind of school - girl 
friendship had sprung up between Harriet and 
Rose, though they were very different in tem- 
per and disposition. Harriet being what is 
called * high spirited,' with a violent temper 
when provoked, was rather selfish, and de- 
cidedly vain, yet she was not entirely devoid 
of good and generous feelings, and would, from 
mere impulse, often do a right or a kind action. 
Rose, on the contrary, although a year younger, 
acted more from principle, was of a gentle, 
affectionate, unselfish disposition, with scarcely 
a spark of vanity ; indeed, her aim seemed to 
be rather to do what was right than to seek 
praise ; and, without having Harriet's high 
spirits, she possessed a bright, cheerful tem- 
perament that would probably enable her to 
bear up bravely iagainst those sorrows of life 
which she might be called upon to endure. 

Time passed on, and Rose, who was now 
eighteen, had become proficient in dressmak- 
ing, and had, moreover, developed into a very 
pretty young woman, with good regular fea- 
tures, bright brown eyes and hair, a clear 

c 
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pink and white complexion, and a tall well-knit 
figure ; her mother used jestingly to call her 
* her blooming Rose.' 

At this period, owing to a good deal of 
additional building in the neighbouring towns, 
there was a considerable influx of workmen, 
and amongst them was a young man of the 
name of Matthew Freeman, a stone mason, 
who dwelt for the time close to Briarwood. 
Having made the acquaintance of a friend of 
Mrs. Melton*s, he was soon taken to the 
widow's little cottage, and thus he and Rose 
became acquainted with each other, and soon 
a warmer feeling sprang up, and one day he 
asked her to become engaged to him. To 
this Rose assented, for she had gradually 
become much attached to the pleasant, clever 
young workman ; and he, on his part, seemed 
greatly taken with pretty, cheerful Rose. 
Mrs. Melton was now made acquainted with 
the state of affairs, though she had not, of 
course, been wholly unaware of the growing 
attachment between her daughter and Mat- 
thew Freeman. She offered no objection, ex- 
cept that she expressed a hope that Matthew 
would not take her child from her just yet. 

* Nay, mother,' answered Rose quickly ; 
' you must not think of being separated from 
us — ^you must always live with us.' But Mat- 
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thew Freeman did not echo this sentiment; 
perhaps Mrs. Melton noticed this, for she 
replied, — 

* I don't know about living with you. Rose 
dear ; I think I would rather keep on in my 
old quarters, and leave you young ones to make 
a new nest of your own* — this with a smile 
to both, but then she added more gravely, — 

' What I meant was that you, Matthew, 
should settle down in or near this village, 
so that I might be able to see my daughter 
occasionally, and not feel that she was entirely 
separated from me/ 

To which Freeman replied that he had no 
objection to remain at Briarwood, provided he 
could make a living, which he thought there 
seemed every prospect of his doing, and this 
question being settled, Matthew^s visits to 
widow Melton's cottage became regular and 
frequent ; and when in the summer evenings 
he and Rose would stroll out together, not a 
girl in the village but envied Rose Melton. 
Even Harriet Carter, who was now a smart 
ladies' maid with some pretensions to beauty, 
though of a rather coarser, bolder kind than 
Rose, and who was not without her admirers ; 
even Harriet Carter envied her, for secretly 
she would not have been at all displeased if 
good-looking Matthew Freeman had chosen 
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her instead of Rose ; for with all her efforts 
to obtain a suitor, and she was a decided flirt, 
Harriet had not succeeded in being positively 
engaged to any one — young men seemed to 
like to laugh and talk and amuse themselves 
with her, but did not seem inclined to care for 
her as a wife. 

There was not so great an intimacy between 
Rose and Harriet now as there had been when 
they were children, and they only very seldom 
met ; but this, perhaps, was partly caused from 
the fact that Harriet was now seldom at home. 

Nearly a year sped on, and Rose was now 
looking forward to being married, and had 
begun her preparations for that event. Time 
had deepened her attachment for Matthew 
Freeman, but this did not cause her love for 
her mother to be weakened — indeed, as she 
would sometimes say in a merry, affectionate 
way, * her heart was large enough for both.' 

Rose was very happy at this period, and in 
consequence she looked prettier than ever, and 
Matthew felt proud of his choice. Had he 
chosen Rose merely for her pretty face without 
any regard to the beauty of her disposition ? — 
We shall see. 

Although both mother and daughter had 
seen a good deal of Matthew Freeman they 
did not thoroughly understand his character, 
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for circumstances had either not tended to draw 
it forth, or had given only the favourable side 
to it. If Mrs. Melton had thoroughly under- 
stood Matthew at this period it is more than 
probable she would have endeavoured, if pos- 
sible, to have dissuaded her daughter from 
marrying him, not that Matthew could be 
charged with any absolute vices, secret or other- 
wise. He was thoroughly steady, honest, and 
industrious, and seemed tolerably even tem- 
pered. What more, you say, could be wanting 
to make a good workman — a good husband 
for Rose ? For a good workman these were 
of course essential qualities, yet something more 
was wanting to make a good husband. True, 
he was honest, because he knew even in worldly 
policy that it answered best, and he was ambi- 
tious, not with the laudable ambition of making 
the best use of all the opportunities vouch- 
safed him by Providence, but with a restless, 
eager, feverish ambition that was determined 
to sacrifice everyone and everything that was 
likely to stand in the way of his advancement. 
True, he was steady and industrious, but it 
was this same ambition that kept him so. If 
anything should occur to cheek his progress, 
if unexpected and insurmountable difficulties 
should arise in his path, or if these difficulties 
could only seemingly be surmounted by a de- 
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parture from what was just and right, then 
would Matthew keep in the path of duty ? 

What guarantee was there that he would 
always be the steady, industrious workman he 
was now ? For Freeman, though Mrs. Melton 
and Rose knew it not, was unhappily devoid 
of any religious principle. As he always ac- 
companied mother and daughter to a place of 
worship, as he was reverent in his demeanour 
there, and as he never uttered a sentiment 
thereon which they could disapprove, they had, 
perhaps, too easily taken it for granted that 
he was a good man. Alas ! he only went to 
church because he thought it made him more 
respectable to do so. Alas ! he said nothing 
against religion, because he was perfectly in- 
different to it. He was no more guided by 
any of its principles than if he had been a 
respectable heathen. Reader, do you blame 
Mrs. Melton that she allowed her daughter to 
become engaged to this man? If so, remem- 
ber that she was only able to judge by out- 
ward appearances, and appearances were all in 
Matthew's favour. Do you blame Rose for 
loving such a man ? Think again — she was 
but eighteen when she became engaged to 
him — too young to probe the depths of a char- 
acter like his — too young for him to seem 
ought but what was desirable in her eyes. 
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Blame her not — nor think less of her that she 
entertained that deep love for Matthew Free- 
man, for at this period few — very few — and 
none so young and confiding as was Rose 
Melton — but what would have considered 
him desirable in almost any relation of life. 

It was April — a warm, bright evening in 
April — and Rose and Matthew had not long 
returned from a walk. They were now with 
Mrs. Melton, sitting chatting merrily, and 
Matthew was describing how he had been 
with Rose to see the cottage he thought of 
taking to be their future home ; and she, not 
without blushing slightly, and at first a little 
shyly, though soon with happy eagerness, 
entered into the subject. As Matthew gazed 
at her, he felt prouder than ever of his choice, 
and his parting that evening from ' his beauti- 
ful Rose,' as he called her, was more warm and 
tender than usual ; and as she watched him 
from the little garden-gate, he turned more 
than once, and waved his hand in token of 
affection to her, and his signal was returned. 

The evening was fine, yet dark clouds had 
arisen in the background of the sky, seeming 
to betoken a change of weather on the morrow. 
Rose, although her lover was now out of sight, 
continued to gaze on the scene before her, most 
probably absorbed for the moment in some 
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happy day-dream. Dream on, fair Rose, while 
you may, for sad will be the awakening to the 
realities of life ! Let thy memory graven 
on thy mind as upon a rock this happy even- 
ing, for it is the last thou shalt know for 
weeks and months — ay, even for years ! 

But Rose — pretty, graceful, light-hearted 
Rose — thought not for an instant of any 
shadow that might come to cast a gloom 
over her future ; her mind was rather filled 
with visions of happiness as she retraced her 
steps to her mother*s cottage — visions which 
accompanied her even in her soft and child- 
like slumbers, and which then took the form 
of happy dreams. 

And the clouds, which had gathered so 
densely, now rolled away, and the stars now 
glittered in the peaceful sky above the widow's 
cottage — above Rose Melton. Would not 
some star of comfort also arise for her in 
the night of sorrow and gloom that would 
but too shortly close around her ? 



CHAPTER IL 

On the following day affairs did not present 
so bright a prospect to Rose ; her mother was 
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very unwell, and Matthew came to tell her 
that he was now employed on work at a 
distant town, and should probably be absent 
some weeks. Rose looked so grave and sad 
at this announcement, that her lover rallied 
her in a good-natured way, and asked her in 
jest if she thought he would forget her, 
to which Rose replied, with an attempt to 
smile — 

* No, dear Matthew, no doubt of your love 
and constancy troubles me, but — but — I feel as 
if something were going to happen/ 

* Well, what should happen ? ' returned Free- 
man. ' Cheer up. Rose darling, I dare say I 
shall be back sooner than you expect, when I 
hope to find your mother better, and you ready 
to be my own Rose,' and the young man looked 
at her so archly that a blush overspread Rose's 
pretty face. Then, with an affectionate farewell, 
the young man left. But, though his presence 
had for the time chased away that depression, 
or presentiment of evil, which Rose could not 
account for, yet when he was gone the feeling 
seemed gradually to settle down on her again. 
Perhaps it might have been partly caused by 
the fact that this was the first separation from 
her lover since she had been engaged, and still 
more by the fact that Mrs. Melton, who scarcely, 
even in Rose's memory, ailed anything, had sud- 
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denly become undeniably ill. Still, with the 
vivacity of youth, Rose almost succeeded in 
throwing ofif this unaccountable depression, by 
picturing the meeting with Matthew Freeman, 
and with hope that her mother would be better 
on the morrow. But Mrs. Melton was not 
better on the morrow ; on the contrary, she was 
much worse. The doctor was obliged to be sent 
for, and he pronounced that Mrs. Melton had 
caught a fever, and that some time would prob- 
ably elapse before she would recover. Rose, at 
this communication, felt as if the intangible evil 
she had been dreading had now assumed shape 
and come ; and yet so strange and complex is 
the human mind, that now Rose was not only 
composed, but active and even cheerful, for not 
yet had she realised the fearful nature of her 
mother's disease ; besides, hope is so natural 
to the young, and Rose never for one moment 
thought but what her mother would get better. 
Then she had a few lines from Matthew, and 
managed to send him a few in return, and 
this simple circumstance caused Rose pleasure. 
But soon Mrs. Melton became so alarmingly 
ill, that Rose forgot everything but her mother, 
— that mother whom she so fondly loved, — 
for the terrible fear that she might lose her 
had now arisen in Rose's mind. Days passed 
on, and at length Mrs. Melton's illness seemed 
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to have taken a favourable turn, and it was 
thought the worst was over, and, oh ! how 
thankful Rose felt when her beloved mother 
was pronounced out of danger. 

Poor Rose, she was looking pale and heavy- 
eyed, but this, perhaps, was caused by the 
anxiety and fatigue of nursing, which had, 
however, been shared by a kind neighbour. 
At length, just as Mrs. Melton seemed getting 
a little better. Rose was taken with the fever, 
and it soon became apparent that her case 
was more malignant than her mother's. At 
this period, Matthew Freeman wrote again to 
Rose, saying he hoped to be back again in 
about ten days, that he trusted her mother 
was going on favourably, and that no harm 
had come to his pretty Rose. But this letter 
Rose knew nothing about ; she was now un- 
conscious to all around her ; indeed, her life 
was despaired of, and Mrs. Melton, who had 
recovered sufficiently to miss her daughter's 
gentle, loving care, knew that she was very 
ill with the fever, and by degrees she extracted 
from the neighbour who was attending to her, 
and who, perhaps, was not sufficiently guarded 
in her replies to Mrs. Melton's questions, the 
fact that it was not thought her daughter could 
recover. Whether it was this intelligence, or 
that, in her anxiety to get better, she had put 
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herself too forward, is uncertain, but from this 
time Mrs. Melton suffered a relapse ; and just as 
Rose began to take a turn for the better, her 
mother died. Still Rose was unconscious of the 
fact. The funeral of Mrs. Melton took place, and 
still her daughter remained ignorant of her loss. 
At length, it could no longer be concealed from 
her, as she began to make so many inquiries 
about her mother, and even asked if she could 
not see her. At this last inquiry she seemed to 
comprehend, by the sad expression on the faces 
round her, that something fresh, of a distressing 
nature, had occurred, and murmured, — 
' My mother ! Matthew.' 

* Matthew Freeman is all right, my poor 
child,' said a sympathising neighbour. * But 
your poor mother — your poor mother — ' the 
neighbour hesitated, fearing to disclose the 
truth, yet not knowing what else to say. 

' Yes, yes — my mother,' replied Rose quickly, 
and in her eagerness she partially raised her- 
self in bed, and gazed almost wildly. Then 
she gasped,— 

* What of my mother ? Oh, tell me ! ' 

In low and tremulous accents was the reply 
given,— 

* Your mother became worse — much worse. 
We did all we could, but we could not save her.' 

At these words Rose uttered a low moan and 
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saiik back upon her pillow. Then the fever 
once more resumed its sway, and Rose was 
again unconscious of all that passed around her. 
Sore was the struggle for life, but finally youth, 
aided by skill and care, triumphed, and three 
weeks after her mother's death Rose was once 
more out of danger, was now able to sit up 
for short intervals, had heard the particulars of 
her mother's death, and had become somewhat 
calmer under her grief. The one bright spot 
in her life — the one person whom she now 
desired to see — was Matthew Freeman. Yet, 
what a different meeting it would be now to 
what she had pictured a few short weeks ago ! 
Ah ! Matthew had been absent but little more 
than six weeks, and yet how much had hap- 
pened in that brief period. Mrs. Melton ill, 
dead, and buried, and Rose, the pretty and 
blooming Rose of such a short time ago, now 
so very thin and pale, and with such a sad, 
worn expression of mingled grief and suffering, 
that she looked only the shadow of her former 
self. And Matthew came. He had heard of 
Mrs. Melton's death and Rose's illness, and was 
therefore in some measure prepared to see 
some alteration in her ; yet, truth to say, he 
was somewhat startled when he actually beheld 
the ravages caused by disease. 

The pale, drawn, hollow-eyed face, which 
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had lost Its abundant crown of hair, and was 
now shrouded by a neat cap — this, and the 
loose dress she now wore, seemed to make her 
look older. 

As he clasped her frail form in his arms. 
Rose forgot for the moment all else but the 
joy of seeing him again. Then she remem- 
bered all that had occurred, and her tears began 
to flow. Matthew endeavoured to soothe her, 
not without some success, and when he had 
succeeded in calming her, he said, — 

'You have been very ill, Rose, darling, — 
more ill than I thought. You must have 
suffered a great deal.' 

* Yes, and I still suffer with my hip, which 
prevents my moving about, and I do so long 
to get out in the fresh air,' and Rose looked 
wistfully towards the window. 

* I will try and get you a bath-chair,' replied 
Matthew, *and when you are able to get out 
of doors, you will soon recover your strength.' 

But Rose did not soon recover — indeed, in a 
certain sense, she would never recover — would 
never be the strong, bright, active girl she had 
been before her illness, and the fever had 
settled in her hip, causing her to be lame, and 
it was extremely doubtful whether she would 
ever be otherwise. But Rose was ignorant at 
present that her lameness was likely to be 
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permanent, nor did Matthew suspect it at first ; 
but when time went on, and Rose became 
stronger, and still the lameness remained, and 
she was still unable to move without assist- 
ance, Matthew became very uneasy, and this 
uneasiness was confirmed by a chance en- 
counter with Harriet Carter, with whom he 
was slightly acquainted. Harriet, who now 
happened to be at home, had not been allowed 
to see Rose until it was considered that all 
fear of infection had passed away ; but she 
had seen her two or three times lately, and so 
had her mother, and Mrs. Carter pronounced 
it to be extremely improbable that Rose would 
ever recover from her lameness. Harriet had 
heard this, and when she happened to meet 
Matthew Freeman, and he, as was only natural, 
spoke much of Rose, she said^ — 

'It is a sad thing about poor Rose — her 
lameness, I mean.' 

* But she will get over it in time,' answered 
Freeman, in a sort of anxious questioning way. 

Harriet shook her head gravely^ and replied, — 

* I am afraid not Mother thinks she will 
always be lame, and will have to go about on 
crutches. It is very sad for her,, and for you 
too, Mr. Freeman,' and Harriet looked at him 
very sympathisingly. 

What a contrast she presented now to Rose 
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Melton — she with her health and strength, 
bright colour, and smart attire. Matthew 
looked at her and sighed ; but still he would 
not believe, or rather said he would not be- 
lieve, that Rose would be always lame ; but 
when he quitted Harriet the idea haunted him, 
and when he again saw Rose, he questioned 
her more closely why she was unable to walk 
about. She replied to his questions quite 
frankly. He saw she was wholly unconscious 
herself that there was even a probability that 
time would not cure her, and Matthew felt un- 
willing to add to her trouble by communicating 
his sad suspicions. She also told him that the 
doctor had recommended her to get about on 
crutches as a means of restoring her walking 
powers, and Matthew was somewhat startled 
by this announcement, which seemed in a 
manner to confirm what Harriet had told him. 

For two or three days Matthew Freeman 
pondered over whether it could be possible that 
Rose was lame for life. At last he felt as if 
anything would be better than this suspense 
and uncertainty, and resolved to go and see the 
doctor who attended Rose, and get him to say 
whether there was hope or not that she might 
be cured. Arrived at the doctor's, Matthew 
put his question almost bluntly, — 

* Would Rose recover, or was she lame for life ?' 
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At first the medical man tried to evade giving 
a direct answer, and replied in that oracular 
manner peculiar to doctors. Whereat Matthew 
became very impatient, almost fierce, and said — 

* He was a plain man, and he wanted a plain 
answer to his question, Was Rose incurably 
lame ? ' 

Then the doctor, who saw that it was the 
man's anxiety that had caused what seemed 
like an exhibition of temper, announced the 
truth as kindly and gently as possible, that in 
all human probability Rose Melton would always 
be lame, but that, in time, she would be able to 
get about better than she did now, and that he 
(the doctor) considered it would be kindest to 
Rose to let time discover the fact to her, when 
she would probably become more easily recon- 
ciled to it. And Matthew Freeman, having 
obtained this knowledge, quitted the doctor's 
house, a wiser, and certainly a sadder man. 

It was the day following the one on which 
he had heard this announcement that he went 
to see Rose, who still dwelt at the same cottage, 
the neighbour who had nursed her residing for 
the present with her. As he entered the room. 
Rose hobbled to him on her crutches, which 
she was just beginning to use, and she said to 
him, with more cheerfulness than she had ex- 
hibited since her mother s death, — 

D 
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' Look, Matthew, how well I can get about 
with these ! It seems so nice to be able to 
move without being dependent on others. See, 
Matthew ! ' and she moved a few steps very 
limpingly and slowly, — * I shall soon be able to 
take a walk with you,' and Rose smiled at him ; 
but it was a little sadly, for it glanced across 
her memory what a change had occurred since 
she last walked with him. As to Matthew, he 
had gazed on her sadly on entering the room. 
TAal his Rose — his once bright, beautiful, 
blooming Rose ! His thoughts flew back to 
that evening he had parted with her before her 
mother s illness ; to when she stood before 
him, with her tall, straight figure, and quick, 
graceful movements, with the colour of health 
upon her cheek, with brightness in her eyes, 
and with an almost merry expression of coun- 
tenance. Now he beheld her with weak and 
drooping figure leaning on crutches — her move- 
ments slow and painful, her face pale, and bear- 
ing marks of recent suffering, which made her 
look much older ; with eyes that looked preter- 
naturally large and mournful, and with an ex- 
pression that was now always very grave and 
quiet, and sometimes very sad. Yet, although 
her illness had robbed Rose of health, and 
colour, and vigour of frame, such as she had 
formerly possessed, it had not entirely robbed 
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her of a certain beauty of countenance ; but it 
was now a kind of beauty, which was, perhaps, 
difficult for a man like Matthew Freeman to 
understand or appreciate. 

As she uttered the words, — ' I shall soon 
be able to take a walk with you,' Mat- 
thew, remembering what the doctor had 
told him, sank into a chair, covered his 
face with his hands, and almost groaned. 
Rose, who looked first surprised, and then 
sad, slowly approached him, and laying her 
hand gently on his arm, said softly, — 

' What is it, Matthew ? Tell me, what is 
the matter ? ' 

To which at first Freeman returned no 
answer, and then said it was nothing. 

* Nothing,' echoed Rose. * Ah, Matthew ! 
will you not tell me ? Will you not trust 
me ? If, as I judge from your manner, it is 
some bad news, ought I not to know it ? Do 
not let us have any secrets from one another, 
Matthew.' 

She looked at him so pleadingly with her 
still beautiful brown eyes, and Matthew, who 
raised his head at this moment, caught the 
look, and drew her gently and lovingly to- 
wards him. 

' Oh, Rose ! ' he murmured, ' to think I should 
be the one to tell you this. No, no, I cannot.' 
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*Yes, Matthew, you must. Should we not 
share each other's sorrows as well as joys ? ' re- 
plied Rose, who thought this trouble of which 
Freeman seemed to hint concerned him alone. 

Thus entreated, he said in a hoarse tone, 
almost abruptly, — 

' It is about you. Rose — about your lame- 
ness, that I am troubled/ 

* About me. Why, I am getting on famously,' 
she replied, in a relieved and almost cheerful 
tone. 

Matthew was silent, and Rose, with a 
woman's quickness, divined that there was 
still something to be told. Little by little she 
drew from Matthew, who was a bad hand at 
concealing anything, the opinions of the Carters, 
his visit to the doctor, and his opinion that 
Rose's lameness would probably be permanent. 

When Rose heard this, and when she fully 
realised it, which she did not for some minutes, 
it seemed so terrible a truth to her, that she 
would have fallen to the ground in her violent 
agitation, had she not been held by Matthew's 
strong arm. He now endeavoured to comfort 
her by saying that doctors were not always 
right, that he himself had not given up hope 
yet, that she must bear up for his sake, etc., 
etc., and Rose, after a hard struggle, did be- 
come more composed before Matthew left her 
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But when alone, she pondered much, not only on 
what he had told her, but on what it involved. 

If she was likely to be lame for life, was she 
a fit wife for Matthew Freeman ? 

Ought she not to give him up ? This 
thought was so bitter to Rose that at first 
she endeavoured to put it from her ; but she 
was not one to shrink from a thing because it 
was painful ; and, having conceived it her duty 
to relinquish marriage with Matthew Free- 
man, she nerved herself to this avowal when 
next they met. But Matthew would not hear 
of being separated, and even urged her, on the 
impulse of the moment, to marry him at once. 
But this Rose refused to do, for though she did 
not doubt Matthew's truth, yet she thought it 
would be better that her lover should become 
more accustomed to seeing her as she was now, 
and being able to judge before it was too late 
whether she was indeed the wife he would have 
chosen. 

Nearly a twelvemonth passed on after this, 
and Rose had for some months removed from 
her mother s cottage, and now dwelt with the 
neighbour who had kindly nursed her in her 
illness, whose name was Elmore, and who, like 
Mrs. Melton, was also a widow. 

Here Matthew Freeman ao^ain continued his 
visits, but he had not again made any direct 
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proposal of the time when Rose should marry 
him. Still she, who although very delicate, had 
recovered sufficiently to resume the labours of 
the needle, and who had become almost re- 
signed to her lameness, for she could now 
move about more easily and quickly on her 
crutches than at first — she had, perhaps, too 
easily persuaded herself that Matthew was as 
ready to claim her now as he had been in the 
bright days gone by ; and yet, unknown to 
Rose, there was a change going on in Mat- 
thew's mind. 

In his visits to Rose, he rather frequently 
encountered Harriet Carter, and she rarely 
failed to say something in allusion to Rose's 
present condition, which somehow fretted 
Matthew Freeman ; and although she never 
said openly that it would be better for him to 
give up Rose, still she often contrived to in- 
sinuate that he would be much to be pitied for 
having such a wife. Gradually the train of 
thought suggested by Harriet's words began to 
bear fruit. At first, when the idea of parting 
with Rose dawned on his mind, he indignantly 
rejected it. 

He loved Rose — he could not part with her, 
and the better side of his nature for a time 
prevailed. But then his ambition, his worst 
side, whispered, — * How will you ever get on 
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with a sickly, ailing wife ? With one who is, 
and always will be, lame ? If you marry Rose, 
farewell to your schemes of ambition/ Then 
Matthew, being alone, would almost writhe 
and would murmur passionately — *Why, oh 
why did this happen ? If she had lost her 
beauty twenty times more than she has, I 
would have married her, if she had only been 
well and strong. Oh ! Rose, I can't give you 
up. Yet, I must — I must.' Yet, when Matthew 
saw Rose, he faltered in his resolution. Then 
over and over again would the same thoughts 
flit through his mind, and he felt like a miser- 
able coward at this period, neither able to de- 
termine on parting with Rose, nor yet wishing 
to marry her. At length he felt things could 
not go on like this — that he must make up his 
mind ; and, alas ! he came to the determination 
that he could not marry Rose. 

Then his visits to her became more seldom, 
and of shorter duration, and when questioned 
by Rose why he did not come as often as 
usual, he excused himself on the score of work, 
and said that he was very busy, and this ex- 
cuse Rose received with no suspicion that there 
was any other or deeper cause for the rarer 
visits of Matthew Freeman. He, on his part, 
had resolved many and many a time to tell her 
the whole truth — how he still loved her — how 
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it grieved him to part with her — how he trusted 
he might always be her friend, but that, under 
existing circumstances, it was impossible for 
him ever to marry her. But when he faced 
Rose, when he beheld the affection that beamed 
for him in the sweet, pensive, brown eyes, 
then his courage to tell her deserted him, and 
he would put it off until the next time. 

Finally, he resolved to write what he had not 
the resolution to tell ; and, being on the eve of 
going to work some miles away for a time, he 
thought he could not do better than send his 
letter at this period. He found it difficult to 
write down what he had intended to tell her, 
and it took him a considerable time to execute 
it to his satisfaction, but at last it was finished 
and sent. 

When Rose received this letter — when she 
clearly understood that Matthew Freeman had 
given her up — that she was parted from him 
for ever, for the written words left no doubt in 
her mind — she sat like one stunned for several 
minutes, then she moaned, * Matthew, Matthew, 
come back to me ! Oh, my mother, that I had 
died with thee ! ' Then at the thought of that 
kind and gentle mother, who would have sym- 
pathised and helped her in her present trouble, 
tears came to the relief of poor Rose, who now 
wept long and bitterly. 
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Truly, her s seemed a sad fate. She had but 
few friends, and no very near relations. Her 
mother and Matthew had been all to her. Her 
mother had been snatched away suddenly by 
death ; then all her thought and affection had 
centred on Matthew Freeman, and now he was 
lost to her, and life seemed an utter blank to 
poor, grief-stricken Rose. 

Truly the night of sorrow had closed early 
upon her. The ' star of love ' had set for ever. 
But would not other stars arise, less luminous, 
but more lasting, to cheer and aid the lonely 
life of gentle, patient, true-hearted Rose 
Melton .> 



CHAPTER III. 

Three years have passed away since Rose 
Melton learnt the bitter truth that she and 
Matthew Freeman were parted — parted, as it 
seemed, for ever — for Matthew, a year after 
giving up Rose, had married. Rose soon heard 
of this, and what seemed to make it harder for 
her to bear, though she tried to struggle against 
this feeling, was the fact that it was Harriet 
Carter who was the wife of Matthew Freeman. 
Yes — she who had won the prize from Rose 
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when they were school-girls together, had now 
again been successful in winning what was so 
precious and valuable to poor Rose — the love 
and protection of Matthew Freeman. Yet had 
she won his love ? Rose believed so ; but it 
may be doubted whether in his heart of hearts 
Matthew did not love Rose still. Certainly his 
feelings for Harriet were, and always would be, 
very different. H is affection for Rose had been 
the purest and most unselfish feeling of his life ; 
but his marriage with Harriet Carter was rather 
one of expediency. Besides, she had in a 
manner courted him. As soon as she knew 
Rose's lameness was likely to prove incurable, 
she began to imagine that it was rather unlikely 
a man like Freeman would marry Rose, and if 
lie did not marry her, what should hinder her, 
Harriet, from becoming his wife ? So she laid 
her plans — and we have seen that under the 
guise of sympathy she succeeded in causing 
Matthew to break off his engagement with 
Rose. 

Her next step was to visit an aunt at the 
town a few miles off, to which Freeman had 
betaken himself after he had sent his letter to 
Rose, and where he continued to remain. 
While there, Harriet contrived to see Mat- 
thew very often, and soon led him to see that 
proposals of marriage from him would be very 
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welcome to her ; and Matthew, who felt hope- 
less of ever finding another who should be to 
him like Rose, who, moreover, wished to marry 
and settle, and who thought that, as regards 
personal attractions and position, Harriet Car- 
ter was likely to prove a good match for him, 
did not hesitate long, and soon they were en- 
gaged. But this fact was for some little time 
kept secret, both feeling inwardly a little 
ashamed of what they had done — and Harriet 
more keenly than Matthew. 

At length they were married ; and then, 
happily for poor Rose s peace of mind, they 
went to reside at the town already mentioned, 
which was sufficiently far from Briarwood to 
render it improbable that Rose would be likely 
to meet Harriet or Matthew Freeman, and 
thus rouse sad memories of the past. 

Rose had now become quite calm and re- 
signed to her altered life. She was now better 
in health, and could walk with the use of only 
one crutch. Her complexion was, and always 
would be, pale ; but the past drawn expression 
had passed away, and was succeeded by one 
which, if slightly pensive, was very placid. 
She had recovered her hair too, which, though 
not so abundant as formerly, yet added greatly 
to her appearance ; and, in spite of her lame- 
ness, any stranger would have pronounced 
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Rose Melton very interesting — some might 
even still have called her pretty. Of this 
number were Mrs. Elmore and her son 
Thomas. But, in order to render our story 
perfectly clear to our readers, it will, perhaps, 
be advisable to say a word or two about 
them. 

Mrs. Elmore had been left a widow with two 
little boys about a year previous to the time 
when Mrs. Melton had lost her husband, and 
Mrs. Elmore was so impressed by the kindness 
of the Meltons at that sad period, that ever 
after they had been friends, which friendship 
seemed deepened by a similarity of circum- 
stances when Mrs. Melton also became a 
widow, and by a mutual sympathy in each 
other's troubles, for Mrs. Elmore, about the 
time Mrs. Melton lost her husband, was 
mourning the death of her eldest child. 
Through all the years that intervened, the 
closest intimacy had been maintained between 
Mrs. Melton and Mrs. Elmore. 

It was the latter who had helped Rose to 
nurse her mother ; and when Rose herself took 
the fever, transferred her attentions to her — 
other assistance being procured to aid in 
nursing Mrs. Melton, who was then thought to 
be recovering. It was Mrs. Elmore who was 
present when her friend died ; who endeavoured 
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to break the news gently to poor Rose, and re- 
mained with her during the early stages of con- 
valescence. Mrs. Elmore was able to do this, 
as she was not dependent on her own exertions 
for a living. Her son Thomas, now a young 
man, had been apprenticed to a printer, and 
was at this period earning such good wages that 
he was able to support his mother in the pretty 
cottage where she had dwelt for so many years ; 
and, though she was not entirely without an 
occupation, still she was better off than Mrs. 
Melton and Rose, inasmuch as she was not 
entirely dependent on her own exertions. 

When she thought that a little time would 
elapse before Rose could possibly marry Mat- 
thew Freeman, she at once suggested she 
should remove with her to her own cottage, 
saying she did not like being away from it 
longer, and that Rose was too unfit to be left 
alone. Rose acknowledging this, and also the 
kindness of Mrs. Elmore's offer, consented, only 
stipulating she should pay a suitable equivalent. 
After some demurring on Mrs. Elmore's part, 
it was finally agreed this arrangement should 
be entered into, if Rose found it necessary to 
remain with her more than a month. 

We need scarcely remark that Rose did find 
it desirable to remain ; and when all hope of 
marrying Matthew Freeman had passed away — 
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when all her trouble had been confided to Mrs. 
Elmore, and soothed by her ready sympathy — 
while Rose shrank from the pity expressed 
by others — for, of course, in a village like 
Briarwood the main facts of the case were 
known to almost everyone. Then it became 
necessary for Rose Melton to think what she 
should do for a living, for the little savings 
accumulated by her mother were now entirely 
exhausted ; indeed, if it had not been for 
Mrs. Elmore, they would not have lasted so 
long. 

If Rose had been a lady, she would, doubt- 
less, have sat down and nursed her grief, and 
considered it impossible she could take interest 
in anything, but the e^^igencies of her position 
made it imperative for her to consider the 
means of obtaining a livelihood. Much would 
she have liked to have quitted Briarwood, but 
in her lame and consequent feeble state, she 
felt how unwise it would be to leave a place 
where she was known, and where she might 
probably gain the means of support. She now 
made inquiries, and found that most of her 
mother's old customers were willing to employ 
her, she having decided on continuing the 
dressmaking. 

It now became a question where she could 
find a permanent home. 
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When she mooted this question to Mrs. 
Elmore, the latter said, — 

' Are you not comfortable here. Rose ? ' 
' Only too comfortable, dear Mrs. Elmore.' 

* Then, why not continue to live here with 
me?' 

* But,' remarked Rose, * I did not think you 
would like, perhaps, to have a permanent lodger, 
and one, too, who requires as much attention as 
myself,' and she smiled such a sad smile that it 
brought the tears to Mrs. Elmore's eyes. How- 
ever, she hastily repressed them, and replied 
cheerfully, — 

* I shall only be too glad if you will stay 
with me. Rose dear, for until you came I often 
spent many lonely hours; for you know my 
son Tom can only come now and then to see 
me, and he said, the very last time he was here, 
** Mother, it's a pity you can't get some one you 
would like to live with you, and I wish Rose 
Melton was going to stay ; " and now you are. 
Is it not so. Rose "i May I not consider it as 
settled ? ' And it was thus settled. Rose ac- 
knowledging it would be a great relief to her to 
continue in her present abode. Thus they had 
gone on living harmoniously together, and if 
Rose could have blotted out the remembrance 
of Matthew she would not have been unhappy 
at this period, for time had now softened her 
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grief for her mother into a tender, loving 
memory. Her sedentary occupation prevented 
her feeling her lameness as much as she other- 
wise would, and she had the pleasure of finding 
it sufficiently remunerative to dispel any doubts 
she might have entertained about being a 
burden on Mrs. Elmore. The latter always 
attended to the domestic affairs, and also aided 
Rose by assisting her with the heavier portions 
of her needlework, and in time they had such a 
good business that it became quite a joint affair. 
Thus they proved a mutual benefit to each 
other. But this is anticipating a little, and we 
must now return to the period when Rose had 
decided on residing permanently with Mrs. 
Elmore. 

It was about six months after this that a 
rumour reached her that Matthew Freeman 
was engaged to Harriet Carter. At first she 
did not believe it — even Mrs. Elmore, who 
had been more violent in her denunciations of 
Matthew's conduct than was approved of by 
Rose — even Mrs. Elmore could hardly credit 
that he had apparently so soon forgotten Rose 
Melton. But soon the rumour was confirmed, 
and soon — very soon it seemed to Rose — she 
heard of Matthew's and Harriet s marriage. 

This event caused another painful struggle 
in her mind, for as long as Matthew remained 
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single, she had thought it no sin to think of 
and love him still. Now he was the husband 
of another, and must henceforth be viewed in a 
different light. The Matthew she had known 
and loved was gone for ever. True, she could 
not blot out the past from her memory — could 
never, while life should last, forget that happy 
time when Matthew had been by her side ; but 
there must for ever now be a strong line of de- 
marcation between the Matthew Freeman — the 
lover of her bright young days — and Matthew 
Freeman the husband of Harriet Carter. 

With this exception, the time, as we have 
said, passed regularly and peacefully to Rose 
Melton ; the monotony of her and Mrs. El- 
more's life being only broken by the occasional 
visits of the latter's son, Thomas Elmore ; and 
Thomas, who was about the same age as Rose, 
had known her from childhood, but circum- 
stances had prevented his seeing much of her. 
He had known of her engagement to Matthew 
Freeman, and also that it was broken off, and 
why. He felt sincerely sorry for Rose's mis- 
fortunes ; but, with a delicacy unusual in his 
class of life, he abstained from loud or ob- 
trusive sympathy, and for this reason Rose 
seemed, next to his mother, to prefer his com- 
pany. It was he who suggested another doctor, 
by whose skilful treatment Rose was so much 

£ 
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benefited as to be able to move about with 
one crutch. He who, whenever at home, 
would plan little excursions, either driving his 
mother and Rose to the place fixed on, or tak- 
ing Rose in a bath-chair, if it was not too far 
for the others to walk. He who sent books 
and periodicals for her and his mother to read, 
and would also read aloud to them when he 
chanced to come over in the long evenings. 

Gradually, as Thomas Elmore became more 
intimately acquainted with Rose, a deeper inter- 
est than compassion for her was awakened in 
his mind. As he saw her brave endurance, her 
patience, her industry, her cheerfulness, and her 
affection for his mother. As he began to be- 
lieve that he was not altogether unwelcome 
in her eyes, the wish began to make itself felt 
that Rose should give him the right to love 
and protect her, and render any further work- 
ing for a living on her part totally unneces- 
sary. 

That summer, three years after parting with 
Matthew Freeman, she seemed better and 
happier than she had been since her illness ; 
and Harriet, who had happened to come over 
to Briarwood to see her parents, had met 
Rose being wheeled in her chair by Thomas 
Elmore, and had even spoken to her, though in 
a constrained sort of way, and with no allusion 
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to the changed circumstances of either. Har- 
riet had told Matthew that Rose appeared a 
great deal better, and that, for her part, she 
should not wonder if, in the end, she married 
that son of Mrs. Elmore's, who, she heard, was 
always coming over to Briarwood now. Per- 
haps Harriet said this somewhat maliciously, 
for she had a shrewd suspicion, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that her husband never 
loved her as he had Rose ; that though, so far 
as marrying him was concerned, she had won 
him, yet that she had not won his thoughts 
and affection entirely to herself — that there 
was a period in Matthew's life in which she, 
Harriet, had no concern, to which he looked 
back with regret, — for there were times when 
he would sit moody and abstracted, and Har- 
riet felt tolerably sure, by the irritable way in 
which he answered her at those times, that his 
thoughts had flown to the past — to Rose Melton, 
— and you may be sure this conviction did not 
tend to happiness. 

Had Matthew made a wise exchange when 
he took Harriet instead of Rose ? 

Often would he ask himself that question, 
when he saw how extravagant Harriet was 
inclined to be ; how, instead of aiding him in 
his schemes of ambition, she was all for spend- 
ing and amusement, saying, — 
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' What was the good of earning, if you were 
not to have some enjoyment with it ! ' 

When he saw how opposed to him she was 
in this ; when he saw how she was engrossed 
with self, and how little sympathy she had in 
his pursuits and plans ; when he beheld her 
exhibition of violent temper whenever he ven- 
tured to cross her wishes in the least ; her 
impatience under the most trivial suffering, 
often brought about by her own obstinacy ; 
then his thoughts would involuntarily fly to 
Rose, and he would feel ready to curse the 
day when he had married Harriet Carter. 

Ah ! his repentance had come too late. But 
was it repentance ? This may be doubted, 
for if he had been truly repentant, would he 
not have seen that the fault lay most in him- 
self, and have endeavoured to do all that lay 
in his power to render Harriet's, and thus his 
own, life happier. As it was, theirs was not 
a bright prospect ; mutually tired of each other, 
though married little more than three years, 
how would they spend their future lives to- 
gether ? Ah ! how many marry hastily, to find, 
like Harriet and Matthew Freeman, how ill- 
suited they are to each other, and what misery 
they have heaped up for themselves, in the 
future ? But we must now leave the Freemans 
and return to Rose Melton. 
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As we have already hinted, a warm feeling 
of love and interest for Rose had sprung up in 
the heart of Thomas Elmore, and, at the close 
of the summer we have mentioned, he asked 
her whether she would not consent to become 
his wife. But Rose, though she sincerely liked 
young Elmore, yet refused his offer. At first 
he thought she did so from some scmples about 
her lameness, and so he, in a manner that would 
have done honour to one in a higher station, 
hinted that this circumstance should be no 
barrier ; nay, he rather pleaded it as a greater 
reason why Rose should accept him, saying 
how tenderly he would guard her. Then he 
urged his suit with greater earnestness, but 
still to no purpose. 

It is probable that if Thomas Elmore had 
offered himself previous to Matthew Freeman, 
Rose might then have accepted him, for he 
was far better suited for her than Matthew. 
He was better educated, more refined in man- 
ner and appearance. As regards circumstances, 
he was, perhaps, quite as well off as Matthew 
Freeman, and last, though not least, he was a 
far better man. Had he been engaged to 
Rose, previous to her illness, he would never 
have behaved to her as Matthew had done. 

It seemed a pity that Rose could not like 
this young man well enough to marry him. 
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She even regretted it herself — regretted — that 
she should have innocently roused hopes in his 
mind which could not be fulfilled. But Rose 
was endued with a rare nature. She could 
endure, but she could not barter her affection 
for the sake of a home ; she could not, in spite 
of his superior qualities, transfer the love she 
had once felt for Matthew Freeman, and which 
might be said to be held in abeyance rather 
than destroyed — she could not transfer this 
love to another, however worthy that other 
might be. 

When Thomas saw that Rose's rejection of 
him was final — that there was no hope he might 
ever call her his own — he was truly grieved ; 
yet no unkind feeling arose in consequence of 
his rejection by her whom he had truly loved 
and hoped to win. 

He still sent books and periodicals, and even 
occasionally a kind, though guarded, message 
to Rose through his mother, which she would 
return in the same manner ; but he never came 
— weeks lengthened out into months, and still 
Thomas Elmore never visited his home — had 
never been since he abruptly quitted it after his 
rejection by Rose. This state of things seemed 
particularly hard on Mrs. Elmore, who not 
only saw that her secret wish of Rose becom- 
ing her daughter-in-law was at an end, which 
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she much regretted, being sincerely attached 
to her, but she was by this circumstance de- 
prived of seeing her son ; but out of regard to 
Rose she did not urge that he should resume 
his visits. 

At length Rose herself said, * That if she 
\yere to be the means of separating mother and 
son, she should at once leave Mrs. Elmore.' 
When Thomas heard this he once more visited 
his home — -at first, at long intervals, then a little 
more frequently, and as time went on every- 
thing seemed gradually to subside into its old 
accustomed way. 

Of the Freemans nothing was known at 
Briarwood, except that they had had a child 
and lost it, and had now gone to live several 
miles away. 

We shall now leave them and Rose Melton 
for the next few years, and resume the thread 
of our narrative in the next and last chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Eight years have elapsed since we last saw 
Rose Melton, and nearly thirteen since that 
pleasant evening in April, when she parted 
merrily with Matthew Freeman at the gar- 
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den-gate of her mother s cottage ; thus Rose 
IS now two-and-thirty years of age. 

She is again dwelling in that same cottage, 
and children's voices may now be heard there. 
Did Rose then relent and marry Thomas 
Elmore after all ? No. Thomas has at the 
present time a wife, that even his mother, 
who was hard to please, likes — but it is not 
Rose. Did she then marry some one else, 
as time went on ? No. Had she, by a series 
of circumstances, become the second wife of 
Matthew Freeman, whom, we may suppose, 
she would . not find it very hard to forgive ? 
No. Rose is Rose Melton still ; yet Matthew 
is now a widower, and these two children who 
dwell with Rose belong to him. How this 
happened will soon be explained. 

About eight or nine months previous to this 
period she had received two or three lines 
scrawled by Harriet, in which the latter had 
entreated Rose to come and see her, as she 
was very ill — indeed, believed she should not 
live long — for the Freemans were at this time 
at Briarwood. The years that had passed had 
brought a certain modicum of success, as re- 
gards pecuniary matters, to Matthew Free- 
man ; but his life now was far from being what 
he had once pictured it. He was considerably 
altered from the lover of Rose Melton — was 
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no longer the good-looking, smart workman. 
His face now bore a constant expression of 
ill-humour ; his attire presented a careless, 
almost an untidy appearance, notwithstanding 
that he generally wore good clothes. Life 
did not seem altogether to have prospered 
with Matthew Freeman ; and from his ap- 
pearance it was evident that the past years 
had not been happy ones. Ah ! he had 
better have been true to Rose Melton — she 
would have made him a better wife than 
Harriet. Harriet was also more changed 
than the lapse of years warranted. She had 
had four children, but the eldest and the 
third had died ; the two that remained were 
a little girl of seven, and a little boy aged 
two. Since the birth of her last child, Harriet 
had not been so strong as formerly ; a cold 
she caught, . by going out too thinly clad one 
cold spring day, had settled on her chest, and, 
having been neglected in the early stages, had 
developed into consumption. No one who had 
seen Harriet when our story opened would 
have supposed that she would have fallen a 
victim to this disease, but it appeared some 
relatives of hers had died of this complaint, 
which her own want of care and prudence 
had now developed in herself. 

When she found, notwithstanding the re- 
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medies prescribed, that she got no better, she 
took a sudden whim that she should recover if 
she went to her native place, Briarwood. For 
some time Matthew resisted this desire, for he, 
at least, had no wish to go there; but the 
ceaseless pining and peevish reiteration of this 
longing on the part of Harriet at length pre- 
vailed. So to Briarwood they had come, and 
at first Harriet was buoyed up with the idea 
she was better ; but soon there came a change 
— soon she was obliged to confess that she was 
worse instead of better. Then the knowledge 
— oh ! how bitter it seemed to Harriet Free- 
man ! — that she had not much longer to live ; 
that her life, which seemed to her so short, was 
drawing to a close ! What grave, sad thoughts 
flitted through her mind ! What a mistake she 
felt her life to have been ! She turned in her 
extremity to her husband ; but, alas ! there she 
found little to help or comfort her. Were there 
none whom, in her health and gaiety she had 
called friends,, who would by love and sym- 
pathy smooth her downward path ? Ah ! those 
acquaintances who had been most ready to 
seek her company, while she could afford them 
amusement, were as ready to shun her, now that 
she was ill and sad. 

Then there came the remembrance of Rose 
Melton. But, after all that had occurred, would 
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Rose come ? Could she expect it — she, whose 
conscience now smote her that she had been 
but a treacherous friend to poor Rose ? Had 
she been as anxious that Matthew should be 
true to Rose as she had been, that he should 
marry herself, might not things have been very 
different ? And Harriet now reproached her- 
self for the part she had then played. Still her 
thoughts recurred again and again to Rose, and 
at last she scrawled to her the following lines : — 

' Dear Rose, — I am very ill, and I know I 
shall not live very long, and I have such a wish 
to see you. Oh ! for the sake of those days 
when we were happy girls together, do come to 
your suffering and repentant Harriet/ 

Perhaps some might have experienced a feel- 
ing akin to triumph, at finding one who had 
been their rival reduced thus low. Not so. 
Rose, who, on receipt of this short note, felt 
little beside compassion for the unfortunate 
Harriet — and her thoughts flew back to the 
past — to their school-girl friendship — then, on 
through succeeding years, and she could now 
regard, without bitterness, the fact that Harriet 
had married Matthew Freeman. 

So Rose visited Harriet, and these two were 
once more face to face. But there was not 
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that contrast now between them that there 
had been in past years — true, Rose still looked 
rather delicate. True, she was still lame, and 
made use of her crutch when she had to go 
a distance, though she could move about a 
room without it, still her clear eyes and pale 
complexion looked healthy beside Harriet's 
hectic colour and hollow cheeks. Rose, too, 
was now by far the prettier of the two, for 
Harriet's beauty had depended much on youth 
and health, and her disease seemed to have 
made sad ravages in her appearance. Matthew 
was particularly struck when he again saw 
Rose Melton, with the little change time had 
wrought in her ; indeed, since he last beheld 
her, that change seemed all in her favour ; yet 
there was a difference, as Matthew saw, and 
which he felt, though he owned to himself, 
with a sigh, that it was only right and natural. 
Yes, there seemed almost a dignity about the 
quiet, pale, lame Rose, which she had not 
possessed in former years. The mouth, too, 
the once soft tremulous* mouth, now bore an 
expression of resolution and firmness that was 
never seen there in the old days. 

When Rose made her first visit to Harriet, 
she went at a time when she judged Matthew 
would be absent, for she thought the meeting 
between herself and Harriet would be more 
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unrestrained if they were alone ; but afterwards, 
she made no particular effort to avoid him. 
On their first interview he had appeared awk- 
ward and constrained, but her manner, calm 
and self-possessed, tinctured with a slight cold- 
ness, soon restored him to his usual manner ; 
and during the different times that he saw Rose 
(for while Harriet lived, she went to see her 
frequently), he never could tell from her be- 
haviour to himself that she at all regretted the 
past, or hardly remembered it 

During her first visit to Harriet, the latter 
tried to explain why she wanted to see her. 

' It is to beg your forgiveness, Rose, for the 
part I have acted towards you/ 

' Indeed, Harriet, I am sure I have nothing to 
forgive you.' 

' Yes, yes, indeed you have ; and I am so 
glad you have come, for now I can tell you all. 
I was so afraid you would not come.* 

* Surely it would have been very unkind of 
me not to have done so.' 

' Ah ! ' returned Harriet, * I am afraid there 
are many that would not.' 

' But why should I refuse to come ? ' 

' Rose, Rose, if you have forgotten the past/ 
replied Harriet, * I have not, and it lies on my 
conscience now, that I was in a great measure 
the cause of Matthew giving you up.' 
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Rose started and turned paler than usual ; 
then she replied a little hastily, — 

* Don't, Harriet ; don't allude to the past. 
What is done cannot be undone/ 

At these words Harriet seemed to compre- 
hend that though Rose had forgiven the past, 
she had not forgotten it. 

Forgotten it ! Had it not been impressed by 
months — and even years of suffering ? Had 
it not robbed Rose of all joy, though she 
seemed to have found peace, and that quiet 
happiness which flows from a steady perform- 
ance of duty. Harriet now resumed, — 

' Forgive me. Rose, if I cause you pain. 
Heaven knows I would not do so willingly ; 
but I feel as if I owed it to you, and also to 
Matthew, to explain the past.' 

Rose murmured something about Harriet 
taxing her strength, and advised it being 
deferred to another time. 

* No,' replied Harriet, * I am feeling rather 
better to-day. Let me tell you while I am able. 
All I ask is that you listen to me patiently.' 

Rose acquiesced. Then Harriet confessed 
how she had, over and over again, suggested the 
thought to Matthew what a drawback it would 
be to him to have a lame wife — how she feared 
she had in this way caused Rose's separation 
from Freeman — how she had in a great measure 
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'courted him/ 'Indeed, Rose/' she added, ' I 
don't suppose if my admiration of him had not 
been so open, that he would ever have thought 
of me. As it was, though he married me, I am 
sure he never loved me as he did you. Rose.' 

At these words Rose felt a throb of mingled 
pleasure and pain, but she remained silent. ' At 
first, when I was married/ continued Harriet, 
' I tried hard to gain his love — perhaps I did 
not set about it in the right way;* here she 
sighed, ' for I did not succeed very well. Then 
I grew reckless, spent his money more freely, 
went out a great deal more than he liked, and 
did many things that vexed him; and, as time 
went on, we grew wider apart. I am afraid it 
was as much, if not more, my fault than his. 
The trouble of losing our children, especially 
the one between little Lucy and Johnny, brought 
us rather more together, and since I have been 
ill, Matthew has been kinder to me than he ever 
was. Don't think I complain of my husband — 
he is a better man than I am a woman, for he 
has had some excuse for what he did, I have 
had none. Tell me, good, kind Rose, that you 
forgive me ? for ah ! dear, with all you have suf- 
fered, I think you have been happier than we 
have — and I am sure you have deserved to be.' 

Rose assured Harriet of her forgiveness, and, 
after a few more words, that first visit termi- 
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nated, but not without a promise it should soon 
be repeated. 

During one of Rose's visits to Harriet, the 
latter said, — 

' Do you remember the work-box that I 
gained years ago as a school prize ? ' 

' Yes ; is that it ? ' replied Rose, glancing 
towards a small side table on which it stood. 

' Yes ; and it is nearly as good as new. I 
should like you to have it, Rose, as a remem- 
brance of past days; in fact, it ought to have 
been your own then by rights.' 

'Nay, I doubt not your merit gained it 
fairly,' said Rose with a quiet smile. 

' I don't remember about our merits. I dare 
say yours were as great as mine, but I do know 
that father had been a help to the school- 
mistress in some way just about that time, 
and for that reason she doubtless favoured me. 
But you'll take the box, Rose ; I should like to 
think you had it after all.' Then she tried to 
hint that perhaps a prize of greater value might 
yet come to one who so well deserved it, but 
here Rose would not suffer her to proceed. 
So the talk was directed into other channels, 
and soon Harriet spoke of her children, and 
wondered what would become of them when 
she was gone, as they were too young to be left 
solely to a father's care, and she had no rela- 
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tions to take charge of them, her parents being 
dead, her brothers being either unmarried or 
abroad, and her only sister, besides living at a 
great distance, being already burthened with so 
large a family as to make it next to impossible 
she would be willing to incur the trouble of two 
extra children. It was then Rose whispered, 

* Will you trust them with me ? ' And was 
rewarded by Harriet's grateful and eager reply, 

* That to no one should she feel so satisfied 
to trust her children as to Rose Melton/ 

Matthew also expressed his approbation that 
Rose should, in the event of his wife's death, 
have the care of his children, but was afraid 
that it was imposing too great a charge upon 
her. Rose said she thought she could manage, 
as she was fond of children, and that, as it 
was such a relief to Harriet's mind, she was 
glad she had proposed it. Truly, hers was a 
noble, unselfish nature to have made such a 
proposition, which would involve a consider- 
able change in Roses manner of life. Not 
long after this Harriet died, her last words 
being, ' Rose, Matthew ; Heaven bless you 
both,' and then expired. 

As 60on as Rose knew of this, and could 
conveniently do so, she began to look about 
for a cottage to dwell in, as, with the addition 
of two children, and also a young girl, which 

F 
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it would be necessary for Rose to have to 
assist her, she felt she could no longer con- 
tinue to reside with Mrs. Elmore. The latter 
did not regret this as much as she otherwise 
would, from the fact that, under these circum- 
stances, she was going to live with her son, 
who had lately married. 

The cottage in which Mrs. Melton had re- 
sided being at this time to let, Rose, with a 
melancholy satisfaction, once more took up her 
abode there, and soon the place resumed much 
of its former appearance. She still continued 
her dressmaking, though not so unremittingly, 
as Matthew Freeman allowed a liberal sum for 
the maintenance and care of his children. 

As we have said, he had prospered, so far as 
outward circumstances were concerned, and 
although his ambition was not satisfied, yet 
most men in his position would have considered 
that they had done extremely well ; for, from a 
workman he had become a master. Before he 
married he had saved a sum of money, and 
when that event occurred he had received a 
good addition from Harriet's father, who had 
been well pleased with the marriage. With 
the united savings he had, after a short time, 
purchased a partnership in a small business at 
a town a few miles from Briarwood, where he 
and Harriet had resided. At the time she waa 
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at Briarwood, during her last illness, he had 
taken furnished apartments for her, going back- 
wards and forwards to his business. He now 
resided in apartments at this town, coming over 
to see his children now and then, at somewhat 
wide intervals, and in this manner more than a 
year and a-half had passed on since his wife's 
death, and Matthew appeared more restless and 
unhappy than when she was living. Even 
Rose saw something of this, though she did not 
know its full extent, seeing so little of Freeman. 
Was it regret that he had not been kinder 
to his wife ? Was it repentance for the past ? 
Was it that the old love had revived for Rose 
Melton, but with none of the hopefulness of 
that former period ? Perhaps it might have 
been all these causes comjDined with the fact 
that Matthew had at this time much good in- 
fluence to bear upon him, and during the next 
six months a sort of change passed over his 
character, which Rose was quick to perceive, 
though she said nothing. Yes, whatever the 
struggle that had been going on in Matthew's 
mind, it seemed over ; and Rose, whose love 
for Matthew had been, as we have said, held in 
abeyance, but never thoroughly destroyed, was 
again struggling into life, as her maturer judg- 
ment confessed, that the Matthew Freeman of 
the present was far more worthy of her love 
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than the Matthew Freeman of the past. Was 
she doomed to be again disappointed ? or 
would love and joy yet crown the life of Rose 
Melton ? 

It was a Avarm and sunny day in the middle 
of summer, — the two children had gone to play 
in a field not very far from the cottage, the 
servant being with them, — thus Rose was alone, 
— when she was a little surprised by a visit 
from Matthew Freeman, he having called only 
a short time previously. 

How peaceful that dwelling appeared to him 
—how everything here reminded him of the 
past ! 

Then the echo of his children's voices seemed 
to bring him back to the present As he sat 
facing Rose, he looked so very grave and sad 
that after the first greetings were over, she 
quietly inquired whether anything was the 
matter. 

To this Matthew replied, in a tone almost 
as calm, — 

' Yes ; there is something the matter. I have 
for some time had the idea of going to America, 
but now I am afraid that scheme is for ever at 
an end, for I have a terrible suspicion that I am 
growing blind ; and, if so, what could I do out 
there 1 ' 
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* Going to America ! ' exclaimed Rose, on 
whom the first portion of this speech had made 
the most impression. 

' Yes ; I thought the children could still have 
remained with you. I had placed a moderate 
sum in the bank, in case of accident, and I 
should still have sent you the usual sum. But 
what is the use of talking of all this now, 
when I shall soon, by loss of sight, be fit for 
nothing .'^ * 

' Surely it is not so bad as that ^. Have you 
consulted a doctor "i ' 

* I have ; and from the little I can gather 
from what he says, I have not much hope. 
Ah ! I have not much hope about anything. 
Life seems to me a terrible blank now.' And 
Matthew laid his head on his hand, and 
almost groaned as he had done in past days 
when he had been about to tell Rose of her 
lameness. Was she not avenged ? Ah ! she 
thought not of that She only saw that the 
man she had loved, and, in spite of all, 
loved still, was in sore trouble ; and her 
woman's heart divined, as in past days, 
though now in a different way, that she was, 
in a great measure, the cause of his trouble. 
As she heard him mutter something about 
' Too late — too late now,' she seemed to under- 
stand, as by a vision, that it was Matthew's 
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ambition that had prevented his marry- 
ing her. Then she remembered Harriet's 
words, ' Though he was her husband, he had 
never loved her as he had Rose ; ' and now 
that the wife was dead, had not the old love 
revived ? 

Suddenly Rose felt as if her love for Mat- 
thew Freeman, and his love for her, bridged 
over the past, or it might, perhaps, be more 
truly said to annul it. 

Timidly she limped to his side, and laid her 
hand gently upon his arm, as she had done 
long years ago. ' Matthew,' uttered Rose, in 
her kind, soft tone, ' Matthew.' What a deal 
one word sometimes expresses ! Never, since 
the day that he had sent Rose that letter 
which separated them, had he heard her call 
him Matthew ; and now how much seemed 
conveyed to him by that one word ! It 
seemed to say, ' Hope, for I love you still, 
in spite of all that has gone.* 

It was thus Matthew understood it, and he 
cried, * Oh, Rose ! ' — in his agitation he called 
her by the old name — * Oh, Rose ! do not mock 
me with hopes that can never be realised. 
Remember my past conduct — my present 
blindness. I trust you forgive — I feel you do ; 
but let me hear you say so, and I will trouble 
you no more.* He gazed at her with a 
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troubled, anxious look, and she raised to him 
those sweet, loving eyes by way of answer to 
his question, for words at that moment seemed 
to fail her, only she crept a little closer to 
Matthew. He felt that, and said, with a 
sudden change of expression, — 

' May I — dare I — hope that — that the past 
may be blotted out ? That you more than 
forgive ; that you — that it is not too late ? ' 

These words may seem disjointed, and not, 
perhaps, very intelligible to the reader, but with 
the look that accompanied them, they were 
fully understood by Rose, whose only reply, in 
low, loving accents, was again the one word, 
' Matthew.' 

Then he knew that not only was he forgiven, 
but that she loved him still, and murmuring, 
* Rose, my Rose ! ' he clasped her to his breast. 

Had time gone back ? Had the intervening 
years rolled away, as these two sat together 
once more in the old house — in the room, with 
much the same things around them, and with 
the summer sun making everything look bright 
and beautiful } 

Ah ! there is never any going back in life ; 
and Rose Melton and Matthew Freeman were 
not the same that they had been when they sat 
there in years gone by. Both had suffered — 
Rose the most of the two ; but that suffering 
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had, at least in Matthew's case, been produc- 
tive of good results, for by it he had been led 
to take a truer estimate of life and its aims, 
and it is probable that his and Rose's future 
life would now be far happier than if they had 
married in the first flush of youth. 

We think there is little more to be said. 
Of course, Matthew did not go to America, 
though he eventually recovered his eyesight. 
Of course, he and Rose were married, and 
then she went to live at the town where 
Matthew dwelt. It need only be said that 
each succeeding year seemed to bring him 
greater happiness and prosperity. That his 
children never felt the loss of their own 
mother, for, as Rose never had any children 
of her own, she bestowed on them all that love 
and care which was in her nature. 

As to Rose, it seems as if all vie with 
each other in their endeavours to render her 
life happy, and so completely do they succeed, 
that it may be doubted whether she hardly 
remembers the sorrow of the past, or, if she 
does, whether it does not rather enhance 
than otherwise her present happiness. 



NOT AS WE SEEM. 




NE of the most important places on 
the south coast is Southampton, 
anciently called Hamptune. Inde- 
pendently of its being one of the 
great stations for arrival and departure to 
most parts of the world, it possesses a fine 
town, containing many handsome public build- 
ings and excellent shops ; while many places 
of interest, such as Netley Abbey, the Isle of 
Wight, the New Forest, etc., are in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Situated between busy, populous Southamp- 
ton and the quiet village of Shirley there 
stood, several years ago, a pleasant and com- 
modious house, then known as the residence 
of a Mr. Samuel Lewis. He was a man be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age. A widower, 
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with two daughters, of whom more anon, pos- 
sessed of a tolerable personal appearance, and 
occupying a comfortable position in society. 
Mr. Lewis was a secretary to a large and 
flourishing institution, he also held some other 
minor appointment, and was, moreover, be- 
lieved to possess considerable private property ; 
and, as he dwelt in a good and well-appointed 
house, as he and his daughters were always 
well dressed, and as he subscribed somewhat 
largely to many of the most prominent chari- 
ties in the neighbourhood, this belief appeared 
only reasonable. On this account, and per- 
haps because he was very particular in his 
religious observances, he had been chosen as 
churchwarden, which post he had satisfactorily 
filled for the past few years. 

But it is now time we spoke of his daugh- 
ters. Jane and Maud Lewis, aged respectively 
eighteen and twenty, had, owing to their father 
being left a widower when they were quite 
young, been brought up by an aunt , away 
from their father's house, only seeing him oc- 
casionally ; but when Jane was eighteen, and 
her sister Maud nearly sixteen, they had, 
in consequence of the death of their aunt, 
returned to live entirely with their father. 

They were pretty, attractive girls, and pos- 
sessing rather more than the average amount 
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of ability, combined with good sense and kind 
hearts, were most likely to make what are 
termed ' good matches ; ' at least so their father 
thought, and he was therefore not at all pleased 
to find that a sort of understanding had already 
sprung up between his elder daughter, Jane, 
and a Mr. John Ransby ; not altogether on 
account of the latter's position, — though even 
on that score he thought his daughter might 
do better than marry one who was engaged 
in wholesale trade ; but Mr. Lewis, suave in 
manner, and with that politeness which, like 
veneer, conceals whatever is beneath, disliked 
John Ransby, who was rough and blunt to a 
degree that marred his otherwise good quali- 
ties. Nevertheless, Jane liked him ; and as 
Mr. Lewis could not say anything tangible in 
reply to John Ransby *s questions, * What 
have you to say against me ? ' or ' What 
objection do you urge against your daughter 
marrying me ? ' A reluctant consent was ob- 
tained, and Jane had now been Mrs. Ransby 
for more than a year, and both she and her 
husband seemed to be leading contented and 
prosperous lives. 

Having been somewhat disappointed in his 
elder daughter, Mr. Lewis seemed to turn 
all his thought and care on Maud. She was 
even prettier than her sister, and, being of a 
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more gentle, yielding disposition, her father 
had great hopes that she would prove more 
amenable to his wishes. 

About this period Mr. Lewis became ac- 
quainted with a Mr. Harley Fenton, a man 
nearly fifty years of age, and of independent 
means. What points of attraction the sedate 
punctilious churchwarden found in worldly, 
pleasure-loving, and altogether blas6 Harley 
Fenton, it was difficult for people to imagine ; 
if it had been any one else, they might have 
said that Mr. Lewis was so flattered by the 
acquaintance of one in a higher position, and 
of greater wealth, that he overlooked his 
character ; but this surely could not be the 
case with Mr. Lewis. As to Mr. Fenton, it 
was not difficult to believe he visited Mr. 
Lewis for the sake of seeing pretty, lively 
Maud, who, regarding him merely in the light 
of a casual visitor, treated him, as she did 
everyone, pleasantly ; and on her innocent, 
playful manner Harley Fenton built hopes 
of one day being regarded in a more tender 
light. Was Maud Lewis, indeed, destined to 
be the wife of one who, though he never 
openly outraged the laws of society, yet was 
little likely to prove a fit husband for the 
gentle, pure-minded Maud, or to render her 
at all happy } And was it to be credited that 
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Mr. Lewis would ever consent thus to sacri- 
fice his daughter to mere wealth and position ? 

Whether Maud would have yielded to per- 
suasion and married Mr. Fen ton, or whether 
she would have been guided by her sister's 
wiser counsel, it is impossible to say, if it had 
not been for a circumstance that occurred to 
her at this period, and which was destined to 
influence the whole of her future life. Maud 
Lewis was in the habit of driving about the 
neighbourhood, and one day when near to 
Bar Gate the pony took fright at a caravan or 
show that was passing. Maud at first tried to 
stop the pony, which was now going at a ter- 
rific speed, but finding her efforts useless, she 
had crouched in a corner of the chaise in a 
sort of helpless terror, scarcely conscious of 
holding the reins, when, just as there seemed 
every probability of her being overturned, the 
pony was stopped by a tall, good-looking, 
young man, who, although a gentleman, had 
evidently a powerful frame. When Maud 
had sufficiently recovered from her fright to 
murmur her thanks, she found her rescuer was 
slightly known to her by sight, being a Mr. 
Charles Osborne, who had lately settled in 
Southampton as a medical man, she therefore 
thankfully accepted his escort home, and from 
that time the young doctor had paid frequent 
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visits to Mr. Lewis and his daughter, and a 
sort of tacit understanding was growing up 
between them ; while Mr. Fenton was also per- 
severing in his attentions, which had now be- 
come rather disagreeable to Maud, who had 
become so cold in her manner to him, that it 
had attracted her father's notice, and he 
was now saying, — 

' How was it, Maud, that you behaved so 
disagreeably to Mr. Fenton to-day ?' 

* I could not help it, father. I did not 
approve of something he said, and, besides, 
when he is here, he follows me about so 
persistently, it is somewhat annoying.' 

' Annoying ! ' repeated Mr. Lewis, * you 
ought to feel proud of the attentions of such 
a man as Harley Fenton, instead of being 
annoyed by them. And,' he continued, ' I think 
this is a fitting opportunity to tell )^ou that he 
has asked, and received my permission, to pay 
his addresses to you, and I trust that you are 
prepared to act in accordance with my wishes.' 

Maud started at this abrupt announcement, 
and faltered, — 

* But I — but you — father ! You can never 
mean that I should marry this man.' 

* If " this man," as you are pleased to call 
him, will have you, I certainly do intend you 
should marry him. Come, Maud,' he added, 
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more kindly, — * come, be reasonable, and don't 
let me have to mourn a second daughters 
disobedience/ 

It may be remarked here that Jane had 
not acted entirely against her father's wishes, 
and, even if she had, Mr. Lewis did not seem 
to have taken it much to heart. 

* But, father,' hesitated Maud, * Mr. Fenton 
is so different to — is so unlike — ' 

* I grant,' interrupted Mr. Lewis, ' that Mr. 
Fenton does slightly differ from us in his 
mode of living ; doubtless, greater wealth, and 
the position connected with it, causes this.' 

* I was not thinking of his wealth,' returned 
Maud, ' but of himself, and I cannot like him 
^-can never marry him.' 

And Maud, remembering Charles Osborne, 
uttered these last words with unusual firmness. 

' Hush ! hush ! ' said her father, in those 
peculiarly suave tones of his. * What words 
are these ? Nothing, I know, but the utter- 
ances of a foolish girl, who does not know 
her own mind, and who will some day thank 
her father for doing his duty. Remember, 
Maud, we must always sacrifice everything to 
our duty. And now, good-night, my child, 
and remember that inclination must ever be 
sacrificed to duty.' 

Mr. Lewis was fond of repeating this phrase. 
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though it may be doubted whether he ever prac- 
tised it ; but he generally contrived to bring 
it in when he wanted others to sacrifice them* 
selves to his way of thinking. Notwithstand- 
ing that he continued to use persuasions, and 
even threats, to his daughter, he was unable to 
turn the hitherto gentle and yielding Maud from 
her determination not to accept Mr. Fenton. 
At this juncture Charles Osborne asked Mr. 
Lewis's permission to pay his addresses to Miss 
Lewis, which was curtly refused, and he was 
requested to cease his visits. 

Maud at this time was sad and depressed, 
but greater trouble was in store for her. Mr. 
Lewis, too, seemed altered in manner, appeared 
moody and irritable, and avoided all society — 
even his daughter's — and, in reply to her in- 
quiries, said, — * He was not well,* but refused to 
say what was the matter with him, or to call in a 
doctor. A sort of vague uneasiness came over 
Maud, and she communicated her feelings to 
her sister — even John Ransby was appealed 
to, and he replied, * That doubtless something 
connected with business had caused annoyance 
to Mr. Lewis.* Ah ! there was something 
connected with business that troubled Samuel 
Lewis to an extent undreamt of by John 
Ransby. He, the supposed possessor of wealth, 
the upright man of business, the supporter of 
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charities, the churchwarden of years standing, 
who had been so strict in his outward observ- 
ance of religion, merely with the view of 
rendering himself more respectable in the eyes 
of the world, was now on the verge of ruin and 
disgrace/ 

Mr. Lewis had for years lived beyond his 
means, and had made up the deficiency by 
systematically robbing his employers, and then 
falsifying the accounts. By some means suspi- 
cion had been aroused, and an inquiry was about 
to be instituted, which Mr. Lewis felt pretty 
well assured would bring all to light, and would 
unveil him in his true character before the 
world. Doubtless, it was the knowledge that 
the discovery of his wrong-doing might be 
made at any moment, that caused Mr. Lewis 
to be so desirous of his daughter's union with 
Harley Fenton. He regretted that he had 
been so hasty with Dr. Osborne, for it seemed 
to him that if his daughter had been positively 
engaged to either man, she would have been 
in a better position than she was now. Well, 
he supposed she would find a home with her 
sister, and for himself, he must go abroad : to 
that he had now made up his mind. On the day 
following the one he had formed this resolution, 
he looked older and more careworn than ever, 
and Maud, noticing this expression, said, — 
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* I am sure you are ill, father, or something 
is troubling you. Won't you tell me what 
it is?' 

* It would be no use my explaining what 
vexes me, Maud ; you could not understand it/ 

He knew this was a falsehood; he knew 
too well that Maud would fully have compre- 
hended what, however, he had not the courage 
to tell her. Not even to his own child could 
he be frank and truthful. How much of that 
child's sympathy he lost by his want of con- 
fidence ! There was a few moments' silence, 
and Samuel Lewis sighed. Thought is very 
rapid, and in that brief pause, perhaps, he 
sighed to think what a terrible sham his life 
had been ; and it also might have been that 
a temporary feeling of remorse crossed his 
mind that he had not striven to be more really 
what he seemed. But he only said, — 

' I must take a journey immediately. I 
must leave you for a time, my dear Maud.' 

* Can I not accompany you ? Do let me go 
with you,' she pleaded. 

' No, child, that is impossible. Order a 
few things to be put up for me as quickly as 
possible.' 

Maud obeyed her father s request, thinking 
he was only going a business journey for a 
few days, whereas, in reality, he was about to 
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flee from justice to a foreign shore. The few 
preparations being made, that evening saw Mr. 
Lewis on board the night packet for France. 
Ah ! how little Maud dreamt that when her 
father bade her an unusually long and affection- 
ate farewell, that they had in reality parted for 

ever ! 

...... 

It was nearly a month after the foregoing 
events, and Maud Lewis was sauntering sad 
and alone in the pleasant park of St. Andrew's. 
Far different did she appear now to when she 
used to drive about with her pretty pony. 
There was no pony carriage now, and poor 
Maud might be said to have no settled home. 
Sad as was the trouble of both daughters, it 
fell infinitely harder on Maud, for Jane had a 
home and a husband to help and support her. 
While Maud is walking slowly in the park, we 
must go back a little in our story. 

When her father had been absent a day or 
two, Maud felt so dull that she thought she 
would pay her sister a visit. While there, Mr. 
Ransby returned rather earlier than usual. 
He appeared somewhat excited, and, after 
briefly saluting Maud, told his wife he wished 
to speak to her, and Jane, accompanying her 
husband, Maud was left alone. 

When they returned, Jane, with pale face 
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and quivering lips, flew to her sister, and 
clasped her in her arms, exclaiming, * Oh, 
Maud ! my poor Maud ! you are surely still 
ignorant of what has happened ! ' 

' What is it, Jane, tell me ? ' and Maud s 
face became as pale as Jane's. While the 
latter hesitated, not knowing how best to dis- 
close the truth to her sister, John Ransby was 
walking up and down the room, exclaiming, — 

' The villain ! The old hypocrite ! How 
nicely he has deceived us all.' 

The words attracted Maud's attention, and 
she turned from Jane to Mr. Ransby, and said, 
in bewildered tones, — 

' What has happened, and who has deceived 
us all?' 

' Why, that precious, canting, old swindler, 
your father.' 

' And how dare you, Mr. Ransby, speak of 
my father in those terms ! ' replied Maud, 
drawing herself up proudly, and the colour 
flashing back to her beautiful face. 

' John ! John ! you forget she does not 
know yet,' said Jane, sobbing. 

Without seeming to heed his wife, John 
Ransby continued, ' I speak of your father as 
I find him, and I think you know me well 
enough to be aware that I am not likely to 
tell you anything but the truth. It has now 
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been discovered that your father has for some 
years been guilty of fraudulent practices, and 
a warrant for his apprehension is now out 
against him/ 

As Maud heard this her colour again fled ; 
and she uttered a low cry, and sinking into 
the chair, where, but a few minutes ago, she 
had been sitting so quietly, she gave way to 
a violent fit of weeping — Jane's tears quietly 
mingling with hers. We will not affirm but 
what there was a thought that made Maud's 
grief more bitter than Jane's on this sad occasion, 
and that was the feeling that Charles Osborne 
was now lost to her for ever. Jane endeav- 
oured to console her sister as well as she was 
able, but she found little to say that in any 
way mitigated the trouble that had fallen upon 
them ; the only thing that seemed to afford 
relief was the knowledge that their father was 
absent, but then he might return at any 
moment, and then, dreadful thought, be made 
a prisoner. 

To this John Ransby replied, * that Mr. 
Lewis had foreseen what was about to happen, 
and had taken measures accordingly, and he 
thought it very improbable Mr. Lewis would 
return.' 

Then, kissing his wife, he added, ' Maud 
had better now remain here, and she must 
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for the future consider this as her home/ Then, 
turning to Miss Lewis, * You must forgive 
what I said just now about your father, as I 
will promise to do all in my power to make 
the best of things in this disgraceful business ; 
but whether I say so or not, I shall always 
think Mr. Lewis was a canting, hypocritical, 
old swindler/ 

* Oh, John !* remonstrated his wife, 'remem- 
ber he is our father/ 

' Well, well, as I can't say anything good, I 
will be silent/ 

Maud now uttered sincere though faltering 
thanks to Mr. Ransby for his kindness, for 
she, like Jane, had discovered that though John 
Ransby might be rough and blunt in his 
manner, he had a good heart, and would 
often, even without mentioning it, do many a 
kind deed, thus being different to what he 
seemed. 

He now took the sole responsibility of wind- 
ing up Mr. Lewis's affairs, everything being 
given up to liquidate, as far as possible, his 
fraud ; and though Mr. Ransby would some- 
times rap out a word against the father, he 
never in the smallest degree altered in his 
behaviour to his wife or her sister, now that 
they were the daughters of a ruined and dis- 
graced swindler, instead of being, as was 
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thought, the daughters of the affluent, respect- 
able, religious Mr. Lewis. But this is slightly 
anticipating, and we must now return to Maud 
walking in St. Andrew's Park. She took the 
path past the handsome statue erected to Mr. 
Andrews, but she did not regard it, or any- 
thing else around her. Her thoughts were 
occupied with recent events. She wondered 
where her father was, for no tidings of him 
had reached her or the Ransbys. Then she 
recalled how her father had wished her to 
marry Harley Fenton, and how, since their 
misfortune, he had shown himself in his true 
colours, for he had only once called since the 
sad truth about Mr. Lewis had become known, 
and that visit had been paid more from curi- 
osity to see how the daughters, especially 
Maud, bore their misfortune, than from any 
other motive ; and Maud could plainly see 
from his manner that he no longer desired an 
alliance with one who had lost all position in 
society. Then her thoughts flew to that other, 
who, she was aware, had been so summarily 
dismissed by her father. Where was Charles 
Osborne ? Had he, too, ceased to love her ? 
Had he, like too many who had made much 
of her in happier days, now resolved to forget 
there was such a person as Maud Lewis in 
existence ? Yet that did not seem like Charles 
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Osborne ;• and had he not said, when they had 
accidentally met after her father had so rudely 
dismissed him, that he should never forget 
her, and he trusted time would cause Mr. 
Lewis to regard him more favourably. 

While Maud was endeavouring to account 
in some way, that should be satisfactory to 
herself, for the fact that Dr. Osborne had 
never endeavoured to see, or even to write 
to her since her position had altered, she heard 
her name uttered, and felt herself touched 
lightly on the arm, and, on turning round, she 
encountered Charles Osborne. After Maud 
had recovered from her momentary surprise, 
and slight agitation on seeing him, she said, — 

* Are you aware of the sad trouble that has 
fallen upon us, and that I am now residing 
with my sister ? ' 

' Yes ; I know all,' replied Dr. Osborne, 
in a grave and sympathising voice, * for I 
have just called on Mrs. Ransby, and from 
her I also learnt that you had gone to take a 
stroll in this park.' 

Maud murmured something about feeling 
a wish to be out in the air, and Charles 
Osborne then said, — 

'I am sure. Miss Lewis — Maud — that 
you must have thought it strange that I 
have allowed so long a time to elapse under 
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existing circumstances without either coming 
or writing to you ; but I have been absent 
from Southampton in consequence of the 
sudden death of my father, and have had much 
to do in arranging affairs, as I have in conse- 
quence of his death succeeded to some sh'ght 
property. I only mention this to ishow that 
my worldly circumstances have improved since 
your father and I held a certain conversation.' 

To this speech Maud could only falter out, 
* that their positions seemed totally reversed.' 

Dr. Osborne then continued, ' May I call 
at your sister's to-morrow, as I have some- 
thing particular to say ? ' Maud blushed a 
little as she gave the required permission. 
Doubtless she, like the reader, guessed the 
nature of that particular something Charles 
Osborne had to say to her, and it is almost 
needless to mention that the Ransbys rejoiced 
at her engagement with a good, honourable, 
right-principled man like Charles Osborne. 

Soon after this, Maud received a short, 
scrawled note from her father, in which he 
stated that he was very ill — dying; he had 
taken cold on his hurried journey, and this, 
and his distress of mind consequent on what 
had happened, had proved too much for him ; 
but he had little now to regret in leaving the 
world, and he concluded by begging his daugh- 
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ters to forgive him for the sad trouble he had 
brought upon them. 

As it was judged impossible for either Jane 
or Maud to go to their father, Mr. Ransby, at 
their entreaty, went, but only arrived in time 
to witness the last moments of Samuel Lewis 
in \he obscure French town where he had 
taken up his abode. 

Fourteen or fifteen years after the death of 
Mr. Lewis, on the gate of one of the best 
houses in the vicinity of Southampton might 
be seen a brass plate, bearing the inscription, 
' Dr. Osborne, Physician and Surgeon.' Yes, 
Charles Osborne had prospered in life, and his 
wife, the now handsome Maud, again drove 
about the neighbourhood with a pair, instead 
of one pony ; and this might be taken as a 
token of the difference that existed between 
Maud's present position and that she had 
occupied in her best days as Maud Lewis. 
The Osbornes were, too, not only prosperous, 
but happy. 

At this period Dr. Osborne was called to 
attend a patient, who proved to be the once 
opulent, but now impoverished, Harley Fen- 
ton. He had, with the idea of still further 
increasing his wealth, embarked in several 
speculations, and these turning out unfortu- 
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nate, he was now in very reduced circum- 
stances. Dr. and Mrs. Osborne not only- 
assisted in restoring Mr. Fenton, in a great 
measure, to health, but, through their means, 
his position became much improved. Time, 
altered fortune, and illness had tended 
to give Harley Fenton a different view of 
life, and he was much struck with Mrs. 
Osborne's generous forgetfulness of his be- 
haviour to her at the time of her trouble. He 
could but acknowledge that there was some- 
thing very different in Maud and Charles 
Osborne to the people he had hitherto known 
and mixed with ; and one day, when he hap- 
pened to be conversing with Dr. Osborne, he 
alluded to this, and also to Mr. Lewis, and 
said, — 

' I never met anyone before you, doctor, 
who appeared to be really what they would 
seem. All those whom I have hitherto known, 
who professed to be very good, or very re- 
ligious, generally appeared to me to have some- 
thing to gain by their assumption of goodness 
or piety. Too many, perhaps, resembled Mr. 
Lewis, though they did not go so far as he 
did. What a hypocrite and sham that man 
was. Of course it was impossible for me 
to guess about his fraud, but I did, in a great 
measure, see through his character, and des- 
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pised him ; for I consider your pretended 
religious man is far worse than one who, like 
myself, never professed anything. It seems as 
if the outward form of religion only tended to 
make a man worse.' 

' No/ replied Dr. Osborne, ' it was not 
assuming an air of piety that made Mr. Lewis 
what he was, for even the most formal ob- 
servance of religion will generally produce 
some outward correctness of life ; but it was 
the desire, which so many aspire to', of being 
thought richer, and greater, and better than 
he really was, that caused his terrible down- 
fall and ruin ; but, without dwelling on his par- 
ticular case, it may be said that though there 
may be a great deal of professing piety with- 
out any real religion in the heart, yet when it 
is the great regulating principle of a man's 
life, and not mere cant on the lip, it produces 
a far nobler character than any worldly maxims 
or philosophy can form.* 

' I begin to agree with you,' replied Mr. 
Fenton, * for I now comprehend that in religion, 
as in everything else, there is the false and 
the true.' 

' Yes,' said Dr. Osborne, * there is the false, 
which is to be shunned and despised, and the 
true, which is to be admired and imitated.' 
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PART L 




ITELL you, Mr. Garton, I shall drain 
my farm as I like, whatever you 
or any body else may say.' 

* But if you carry out this in- 
tended scheme, it will half ruin my crops, and 
you surely cannot wish that, Mr. Fenwick.' 

' What the deuce do I care about your crops ? ^ 
responded Mr. Fenwick, angrily. ' If they fail, 
perhaps so much the better for me. What I 
have got to do is to look after my own.' 

' I grant,' said Mr. Garton, mildly, but firmly, 
' that every man must, of necessity, take care oi 
his own affairs, and always try and do the best 
he can, but we also owe a duty to our neigh- 
bours as well as to ourselves. 

' Well, I shall leave my neighbours to look 
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after themselves, as I don't doubt they will leave 
me. At all events, I don't suppose they will 
pay my debts for me if I go poking about their 
business, instead of looking after my farm.* 

' You don't understand me,* replied Mr. 
Garton. * I did not mean you should be a 
busybody ; I only meant you ought, in the 
conduct of your affairs, to exercise a little con- 
sideration for others ; as, for instance, in this 
drainage we have been speaking of. Surely 
you might do it without inflicting so much 
harm on myself.' 

' I have told you I mean to do it in this way, 
and do it I will. Whether it affects your farm 
or not is nothing to me,' and Mr. Fenwick 
walked away with an air of dogged resolu- 
tion that seemed to say, let the consequences 
be what they might, there was little probability 
of his relenting. 

Mr. Garton and Mr. Fenwick owned ad- 
joining farms, which their fathers had held 
before them ; both seemed tolerably well-to 
do, but Mr. Fenwick was by far the richer 
of the two, for not only was his the larger 
and better farm, but he had also a few years 
previously come into possession of some money 
which had been left him by a near relation, while 
Mr. Garton was totally dependent on his farm. 

Three or four years before our story opens, 
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Bernard Fenwick and George Garton had both 
been in love with one Alice Graham, and she 
having refused Fenwick and married Garton, 
the former ever after seemed to bear a grudge 
against the latter, notwithstanding that he, Fen- 
wick, had also married not so very long after 
Garton ; but having chosen somewhat hastily, 
his marriage was not a very happy one, and, 
perhaps, for this reason his enmity to George 
Garton, far from dying away as time went 
on, seemed gradually to become strengthened ; 
therefore he was not very likely to desist 
from doing anything on which he had set 
his mind out of regard to Garton or his wel- 
fare. And having now conceived the idea of 
draining his farm in such a manner that it 
was likely to be very detrimental to the ad- 
joining one, he was rather pleased than other- 
wise, and even felt a mean gratification that 
he had, at last, found out a certain method 
whereby he might cause annoyance to his 
neighbour, if nothing worse. For all his pre- 
vious acts of petty spite had fallen harmless 
on George and Alice Garton, who, blessed 
with health, good temper, and religious prin- 
ciples, were able to bear trifling troubles and 
vexations with equanimity ; besides, secretly, 
both pitied Bernard Fenwick, whom they con- 
sidered far from happy ; therefore they neither 
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envied his greater prosperity, nor resented his 
ungenerous and unneighbourly conduct. 

In spite of renewed remonstrance on the 
part of Mr. Garton, the proposed drainage 
was commenced, and day by day, to his vexa- 
tion, he saw the work gradually progressing, 
which would, as he said, ' render his ground 
almost a swamp during any future wet sea- 
sons.' 

At length the alteration was completed. 
Farmer Fenwick, who seemed to have been 
in a better temper during this business, had 
paid the men off that had been employed in 
the affair. All settled down again quietly for 
the present, and George Garton, with half a 
foreboding, and half a hope, that things might 
turn out better than he expected, could now 
only quietly wait and see the issue. 

Three years passed on, and the two latter 
being wet ones, Garton's worst fea'rs were 
realised. His farm was deluged with wet, 
and his crops spoiled, while he beheld his 
neighbours dry and flourishing. This was 
hard to bear; still George Garton tried to 
make the best of things, and struggled hard 
against his adverse position, but circumstances 
seemed against him» The weather was very 
unpropitious, and his capital was too small 
to bear the repeated failures of his farm pro- 
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duce. Then his wife had a long and severe 
illness, which not only added to the general 
expense, which Garton could just then ill 
afford ; but from the absence of the mistress 
there was not that economy exercised in house- 
hold affairs, which would otherwise have been 
the case ; perhaps, too, Garton, from anxiety 
about his wife, did not give that close and un- 
divided attention to his farm that he would have 
done had Mrs. Garton been well. Thus, as we 
have said, at the expiration of three or four 
years, George Garton began to find himself 
in difficulties. At this period Mr. Fenwick 
insisted on claiming as his own a portion of 
his neighbour's land adjoining his, which, as 
it happened to be the best and most cultivated 
about the farm, was really the most valuable 
part of it ; consequently Mr. Garton was not 
only unwilling to lose it on that account, but he 
considered it was not just for Mr. Fenwick to 
possess it. He, therefore, refused to acknow- 
ledge his claim, which so exasperated the for- 
mer that he went to law about it, and though 
Garton could ill afford the additional expense, 
yet he was advised to defend his rights to the 
land in question. At length, after a good deal 
of protracted litigation, after much doubt which 
side would prove triumphant, the suit was 
brought to an end by the production of some 

H 
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old deed or document by Mr. Fenwick, which 
ultimately decided the case in his favour. 

As George Garton announced the verdict to 
his wife, he sank down in a chair and sighed 
heavily, while his countenance wore a look of 
unwonted care and sorrow. Mrs. Garton, who 
had now nearly recovered her health, tried to 
console him, and even endeavoured to assume 
an air of cheerfulness she was far from feeling ; 
but, in answer to her kind, soothing words, 
Garton said, — 

* Oh ! Alice, you do not understand I am 
afraid all that this decision implies. I should 
not care so much if it were only myself ; but for 
you, Alice, it is hard ; ' and George looked at his 
wife with sorrowful tenderness. 

* What do you mean, George ? Surely this 
law-suit can involve nothing worse than the loss 
of the land ; and I suppose this means a little 
stricter economy than we have hitherto prac- 
tised ? ' said Mrs. Garton, with a slightly anxious 
tone of inquiry. 

' My dear Alice, if your recent illness had not 
rendered you ignorant of much that was going 
on around you, and also prevented my telling 
you many things for fear of worrying you, you 
would scarcely have needed to ask your pre- 
sent question, for, alas ! we are now completely 
ruined.' 
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' Ruined ! Oh, George ! you cannot mean 
that ; even if you have been obliged to get into 
debt in consequence of this dreadful law busi- 
ness. Still, if we work hard and live carefully, 
things will surely come round in a little time.' 

* I am afraid not,' replied Garton gloomily. 
* You see when we have paid the law expenses 
and honestly cleared our debts — if, indeed, we 
can do so, we shall be literally beggars.' 

' But we have still the farm to depend on,' 
interrupted his wife. 

' The farm,' replied Garton, * has done little 
more for the last two or three years than pay 
for the outlay upon it, and now, with the best 
piece of land on the place taken away, it is 
hardly likely to do that.' 

' Then, what must we do ? Must we leave 
the farm ? ' 

And Alice's voice faltered, and her eyes filled 
with tears, at the thought of quitting for ever 
the home she loved so well. 

For a moment George Garton remained 
silent, then, with a sort of effort he seemed to 
nerve himself for the task that lay before him. 
In answering his wife's last question, * Must 
we leave the farm ? ' he replied, * I fear we 
must — I do not see what else can be done ; but, 
Alice, you must try and bear up bravely, or I 
shall never have the courage to tell you the 
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plan I have been thinking of ever since this 
law-suit -seemed likely to fail.' 

At these words Mrs. Garton endeavoured, 
not altogether without success, to struggle for 
composure, and her husband proceeded, — 

* I know it will be a trial to you to leave 
the farm ; but, Alice, I want you to do some- 
thing which is perhaps harder still — I want 
you to go abroad with me.' 

* To live there always, and never see Eng- 
land or my friends again ? Oh ! George ! ' 

And poor Mrs. Garton, at the prospect of 
the breaking up of home, and, what appeared to 
her, like banishment from her native country, 
to encounter hardships in an unknown one, 
fairly broke down and wept bitterly. But 
this indulgence of feeling was not suffered to 
be of long duration, as she suddenly remem- 
bered she was thus adding to her husband's 
present troubles, instead of aiding him to bear 
them ; she, therefore, restrained her tears, and 
though her lips still twitched a little, she en- 
deavoured to listen calmly to George Garton's 
plans for the future — how the farm must be 
sold — how, when all was settled, he trusted 
still to have a sufficient sum to carry them 
to America ; and, when there, he hoped their 
energy and industry might be productive of 
a better result than had been the case here ; 
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and he wound up by saying he trusted they 
might some day be rich enough to come back 
to England, and, who knew, perhaps buy the 
old farm back again. Alice, who had now 
recovered sufficiently to smile at this bright 
picture of future years, now entered thoroughly 
into her husband's plans, though secretly she 
still felt a great reluctance at the idea of leav- 
ing home and country, even though it was 
with the man she truly loved. 

Alice Garton had been, for her station, rather 
tenderly reared, and had never, in her whole 
life, been more than thirty or forty miles away 
from home ; therefore she contemplated with 
a good deal of dread, which, however, she 
kept to herself, the idea of taking so long a 
journey, and, with the exception of her hus- 
band, leaving all she had ever known behind 
her. 

Perhaps George Garton, good and kind as 
he was, hardly appreciated the extent of the 
sacrifice Alice was making, or guessed at the 
many little things which, in her case, added 
to the troubles both had at this time to bear ; 
for, if it had not been for the sad circumstances 
which necessitated his leaving, George would 
rather have enjoyed, than otherwise, the pro- 
spect of travel and change of scene. 

And now the Gartons' pleasant home was 
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broken up, and nearly all the things endeared 
to Alice by time and association passed into 
the hands of comparative strangers. Mr. Fen- 
wick, it may be mentioned, was one of the 
purchasers, and he endeavoured to drive so 
hard a bargain for what he bought, and seemed 
so to triumph over his neighbours' misfor- 
tunes, that George Garton offered no remon- 
strance to his wife, when in bitterness of spirit, 
she exclaimed, * That Fenwick had been the 
cause of all the trouble that had befallen them.' 

Mr. Fenwick would also have liked to have 
obtained possession of the farm ; but as he 
wanted to get it very cheaply, George Garton 
fortunately found another and better purchaser. 

Soon the sorrowful farewells were taken 
with relatives and friends ; and then 'George 
and Alice Garton stood on the deck of the 
good ship that was to bear them to another 
land. Quickly did it seem to them that they 
lost sight of the white cliifs of Old England, 
as the ship ploughed its way gallantly through 
the ocean ; and when, after a few days, the 
Gartons had become accustomed to the motion 
of the ship, even Alice confessed that a sea- 
faring life was not wholly devoid of enjoyment. 
Then, with the buoyancy of youth, they began 
to look forward and discuss plans for the 
future ; and by the time they reached their 
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journey's end, were neither sad nor desponding ; 
but, on the contrary, full of hope and trust in 
the future. 

Having made a prosperous voyage, and landed 
safely on the shores of America, George Gar- 
ton carried out a resolution previously formed 
of being a sheep farmer in the new country, 
and he and his wife therefore immediately set 
out for the 'Station' to which they had been 
directed as likely to suit them. 

After much fatigue and many hardships, 
cheerfully borne, they were at last settled in 
tolerably comfortable quarters, and being well 
satisfied with the prospect before them, felt 
amply repaid for all they had previously under- 
gone. With youth, health, and hope, combined 
as they were with energy, industry, and good 
principles, there was every reason to suppose 
the Gartons would prosper in life ; and, having 
seen them comfortably settled in a new home 
in a new land, we shall now take our leave of 
them for the present, hoping to meet with them 
again at a future period. 
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PART II. 

Fifteen years after the events already de- 
scribed, an English ship had just come into 
port at Boston, in America, and amongst the 
passengers who landed was a lad of appar- 
ently about sixteen, who, not seeming to be- 
long to anyone, or to have any particular 
destination in view, stood watching the various 
proceedings around him, until he was sharply 
spoken to by the captain of the vessel, who 
at that moment happened to observe him, and 
who said, — 

' Get out of the way, there. Haven't you 
been bother enough all the voyage, that you 
must stand loitering about in everybody's 
way. I suppose, now youVe got over here, 
you want to be taken back again as you 
came, free of charge ; but hang me if I do 
that ; and if you don't take yourself off 
pretty sharp, by Jove, Til have you taken up 
for unlawfully secreting yourself on my ship/ 
With which threat the captain quitted him to 
give other orders, while the boy, for he was 
nothing else, whose colour had risen, but who 
had remained silent during this harangue, now 
moved quietly away ; but, although he now 
occupied a less conspicuous position, he still 
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stood and watched the scene before him. All 
were, of course, too much occupied with their 
own concerns to trouble themselves about a 
mere boy. All, with one exception, and that 
was a pleasant-looking, well-dressed, middle- 
aged man, who appeared, like the lad, to be 
a mere spectator of the scene ; but who, in 
reality, being an English settler, and having 
at that time business in Boston, had come 
down to the ship to see if there were any 
faces he knew, or any particular English news. 
Finding the passengers were all strangers, and 
the news of little importance or interest to 
him, he was turning away, when he caught 
the tone, but not quite the words, of the cap- 
tain's sharp speech to the lad already men- 
tioned. 

As he turned to regard him, there seemed 
to him a look about the face as if it were not 
altogether a strange one, however, as he mut- 
tered to himself, — 

* It's not likely I should know him or his 
friends, but I will speak to him for all that ; 
for, somehow, I don't know why, but that boy 
seems quite suddenly to have interested me.' 
And the pleasant-looking, kind-hearted man, 
who, as the reader has already guessed, was 
our old friend George Garton, went up to the 
lad, and thus accosted him, — 
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* I suppose you have just come off the ship, 
yonder ? ' 

* Yes, sir/ answered the boy, a little shyly. 

* Had a good passage out ? ' 
' Pretty good, sir/ 

'Captain doesn't seem a very nice sort of 
man, if I may judge from his manner to you 
just now ? ' 

* Oh, sir ! perhaps he had reason — perhaps I 
deserved it/ replied the boy, rather confusedly. 

* Ah ! I see ; been up to tricks, I suppose. 
It's always the way with you boys.' 

This was said with such a good-humoured 
smile, that although the lad blushed, he was not 
offended. 

* Do you know your face seems in some 
degree familiar to me ? ' resumed George 
Garton. ' Yet I don't suppose I ever knew 
any one belonging to you.' 

* It is hardly likely,' replied the boy, and he 
gave a slight sigh. 

* Would you mind telling me from what part 
of England you came ? ' 

The lad hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, — 

* From Fairfield, in the county of Hampshire.' 

* Ah ! that is quite an unknown place to me,' 
said Mr. Garton, in a slightly disappointed tone, 
for he had, until that moment, had a sort of 
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floating idea in his mind that perhaps, in by- 
gone years, he might have known some one 
connected with this lad which would account 
for his face being familiar ; but his answer to 
the last question put an end to this idea. Then, 
with a careless nod, he left him, supposing the 
lad, who appeared respectable, would soon be 
either met by some one or joined by his friends. 
But happening to pass by the same spot an 
hour or two afterwards, he saw the boy stand- 
ing in nearly the same place. This struck 
George Garton as rather curious, and he said, — 

* So youVe not been joined by your friends 
yet ? ' 

* Friends, sir ! ' echoed the lad. * I have no 
friends — at least, not here. The few I had 
are all left behind in England.' 

* Why, you don't mean to say you have come 
over here without knowing anybody, and by 
yourself, too ? * and Mr. Garton gave a some- 
what keen and scrutinising glance. 

The lad seemed again rather confused, as 
he replied, — 

* Yes, sir, I have.' 

* Then,' answered Mr. Garton, ' I am afraid 
there is something not quite right. You have 
run away from home and friends. Is it not so ? ' 

The lad hung his head, coloured, but gave 
no reply. 
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* Come, tell me ; am I not right ? * 

An affirmation being at last given to this 
last question, in a very low tone, Mr. Garton 
resumed, — 

' Now, you must have known, my lad, it 
was very wrong to do this — to give all this 
needless sorrow and anxiety to your friends. 
Of course, I don't know what prompted you 
to do it, but, under any circumstances, I repeat, 
it was very wrong/ 

Mr. Carton's tone was grave, but not un- 
kind, and this, perhaps, prompted the lad to 
say,— 

* Well, I acknowledge it was not right ; but, 
oh, sir, I was so miserable at school, and I 
have always had such a desire to go to sea, 
though I find it is not so nice as I thought 
it would be,' he added, with boyish frank- 
ness. 

* I can quite believe that,' responded Mr. 
Carton ; * and, as you seem sensible of the folly 
of your conduct, and are, I hope, willing now 
to do what is right, I do not like the idea of 
leaving you, young as you are, until I see 
that you are in safe and proper hands.' 

* It is very kind of you, sir, to take this 
interest in one who is a total stranger to 
you.' And the boy looked at Ceorge Carton 
gratefully. 
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He was then desired to follow him, and 
was soon in a comfortable room, with a good 
and plentiful meal spread before him, to which 
the lad did such justice that Garton believed, 
and with truth, that it must have been many 
hours since he had tasted food ; but which, to 
the boy's credit, he would not touch until he 
had informed his benefactor that he was ab- 
solutely penniless, having spent his last shilling^ 
on board the ship. 

When the meal had been despatched,' George 
Garton then said,— 

* As I am willing to befriend you, you must 
now confide in me who your friends are, and 
how you came to leave them ; and then, if 
necessary, I will lend you a sufficient sum of 
money to return, which I trust to your honour 
to repay,' and Garton smiled. 

* Oh ! sir, must I go back again "i ' said the 
boy with a look of dismay. 

* You must first tell me all the circumstances, 
and then I shall be better able to judge,* was 
the reply. 

The lad then said, — 

* I ran away from school because the master, 
who was a very severe man, had flogged me 
unmercifully for telling what he believed a 
falsehood, but which was really the truth. I 
felt I dared not return to my father. Had my 
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poor mother been living, I think I might 
have done so, but she died when I was 
eleven years old, and my sister, who is more 
than five years older than myself, is married ; 
so that I felt I dared not face my father 
alone, and as I had then a little money in 
my possession, and had, as I have told you, 
a great longing to go to sea, to which, I 
knew, my father would never give his con- 
sent, I managed to make my way to Stone- 
clifFe, which was only a few miles distant, 
and then, by dodging about, I contrived, un- 
seen, to secrete myself on the vessel at the 
last moment. When the captain found me 
out, he went into a terrible rage, and threat- 
ened to put me in irons.' 

* Ah ! I believe that was only a threat,' inter- 
rupted Mr. Garton. 

* Perhaps so, sir, but I can tell you it fright- 
ened me terribly. However, the captain was 
not so bad after all, for he let me have enough 
to eat, though he made me do many a rough 
job about the ship.* 

'And did you never think what you would 
do when you got over here ? ' 

* No, sir, I thought I should get along some- 
how ; though I will own that when you last 
spoke to me I was beginning to feel very lonely 
and hungry, and if you had not been kind 
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enough, sir, to take pity on me, I think I should 
have been forced to beg of the passers by/ 

* I hope you will never be obliged to come 
to that,' said Mr. Garton with a slight smile. 

' I hope not, sir.' 

Then there was silence for a few moments, 
and again George Garton caught the look on 
the face before him which appeared familiar, 
which seemed to remind him of some one he 
had formerly known, though he could not at 
that instant recall to mind anyone whom the 
lad at all resembled. At last he said, — 

* Did you tell me the truth when you said 
you came, from Fairfield in Hampshire ? ' 

* Yes, that was the name of the place where 
I was at school, but my home is at Burnside, 
in Shropshire.' 

' At Burnside ! What then is your name ? ' 
said George Garton, eagerly. 

* Bernard Fenwick.' 

As the lad pronounced these words, Garton 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment, and 
then was silent. 

At that moment, the past fifteen years, with 
their joys and their sorrows, faded away from 
his mind, and he seemed to behold again the 
quiet country village of his boyhood and 
early manhood — the old house that had been 
so cherished — then he thought how he and 
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this boy's father had both wooed the pretty 
Alice, and how Fenwick had ever after borne 
a grudge against him. Then he remembered 
the affair of the drainage, and the lawsuit, 
and how gradually by these means he, Gar- 
ton, had been ruined, and how, in consequence, 
both he and his wife had been obliged to 
leave their native land, and to endure severe 
hardships and trials. True, he was prosperous 
now ; but that was owing to his own and Alice 
Carton's energy and industry, and not to any- 
thing Mr. Fenwick had done. Nay, he fully 
believed that, had it been possible, this same 
Mr. Fenwick would have hindered his pro- 
gress in the new land to which he had gone. 

And now this man's only son was in a 
great measure in his power. 

What should he now do ? How should he 
act ? Should he cast off the boy to whom 
he had been so singularly drawn, and, giving 
him a dollar or so, wherewith to get a night's 
lodging, tell him he could do no more for 
him. But then, was not this like punishing the 
innocent for the guilty. What had young 
Bernard Fenwick done to him that he should 
thus suffer for the sins of his father. 

Then another idea presented itself. Why 
should he not keep the boy, on the condition 
that he should never betray to his friends 
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that he, Bernard Fenwick, was even living. 
It would surely not be difficult to persuade 
him to this. While, what a revenge it would 
be on the father, thus to deprive him of his 
only son, — a son of whom he was most likely 
proud, though he did not appear to have 
shown him any great indulgence, but whose 
loss he would probably deeply deplore. 

While George Garton was wavering on this 
point, young Fenwick ventured to break the 
silence by saying, — 

* Did you ever know my parents, sir ? ' 

* Yes, many years ago, before you were 
born. But I remember your sister, a little 
toddling thing, about the farm.* 

And George Garton remembered too, though 
he did not say so, how that was the only pos- 
session which they had envied Mr. Fenwick ; 
but that, too, had passed away, for they had 
now two bonny boys of their own. 

*My sister Fanny is now nearly one-and- 
twenty, and I have just turned fifteen.' 

*And don't you wish to go back to this 
sister ? ' inquired Garton. 

' I would rather not go back to England, if 
I could help it,* replied the boy respectfully, 
yet firmly ; ' but I should like Fanny to know 
I am here.* 

Simple words, yet they roused a better 

I 
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feeling in George Carton's heart. He also 
remembered, too, the advice of an old Book, 
* Do unto others as you would that men 
should do unto you/ And he felt if he acted 
as he proposed to himself, how little he should 
be carrying out this precept ; for if, in future 
years, one of his own sons were to act like 
young Bernard Fenwick, should he not wish, 
not only that he should be aided, but that he 
should also hear of his destination and welfare. 
Having now made up his mind to the course 
he would take, he told young Fenwick that 
he must, without delay, acquaint his father 
with the particulars of his absconding from 
school, his secreting himself on ship-board, 
and his safe arrival in America, and that he 
might also add, that he was in good hands, 
and would be taken care of until his father's 
wishes were known, whether he should remain 
where he was, or return to England. Mr. 
Garton then communicated his name to young 
Fenwick, but requested that neither it nor the 
fact that he had ever had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the father should transpire in Ber- 
nard's letter home. 

This letter, and one to his sister Fanny, 
having been despatched, and George Garton 
having terminated the business for which he 
came to Boston, and, having signified to Ber- 
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nard Fenwick his intention to take him to his, 
Carton's home, until the lad should have time 
to hear from his father, they then proceeded on 
their journey to that destination. 

When they arrived there, and Mrs. Garton 
heard from her husband who their guest was, 
she was much surprised ; but she offered no 
objection to Bernard's remaining. 

In due time the latter received answers to 
his two letters ; that from his sister was an 
affectionate one, though she gently reproached 
him for having caused much trouble and 
sorrow, yet she concluded by saying that, 
as it seemed to be his wish to stay in 
America, she had pleaded with her father — 
and she believed not altogether unsuccess- 
fully — ^to allow him to remain, and exhorted 
Bernard so to conduct himself, that she might 
not in the future have cause to regret per- 
suading her father to this decision. 

The father's letter was not so kind as the 
sisters. He reproached his son severely for 
his conduct, and said, as Bernard had chosen 
to run away from home, he would richly have 
deserved to have been left to starve. How- 
ever, as he, the elder Fenwick, did not alto- 
gether wish that, he had sent a sum of money 
to defray expenses. As to returning, Ber- 
nard might do as he liked about that ; he, 
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his father, had no objections to his remaining 
for a time, if he liked, especially as he seemed 
to have found some one to look after him. 
That, under any circumstances, he, Bernard, 
would shortly have left school ; and, as it was 
likely in the future he would have the man- 
agement of the farm at Burnside, it might be 
as well, previous to doing so, that he should 
see a little of the world, and that, as he had 
chosen to go to America, he might try, while 
he was there, to learn something of the method 
of farming over there. This letter concluded 
by a caution to Bernard to take care of his 
money, though more would be sent at a 
proper interval ; and that, whenever he felt 
tired of the life where he was, there would 
always be a home and a welcome for him 
in England. 

Bernard, now being free to choose for 
himself, decided on remaining where he was ; 
first, however, asking Mr. and Mrs. Garton 
whether they were willing for him to continue 
to live with them, offering at the same time 
all the money his father had sent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Garton replied that they were perfectly 
willing that Bernard Fenwick should remain, 
but absolutely refused to touch a farthing of 
the money thus offered, and though Bernard 
urged it several times, they still refused ; and 
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at last Mr. Garton said, that this money 
should be put away until - such time as Ber- 
nard should seem to require it, and to this 
decision the lad, rather against his will, was 
forced to accede. 

He now became thoroughly at home with, 
and entered into all the employments of the 
Gartons, and in each succeeding letter home 
related of his increased pleasure and happiness 
in the life he was leading ; and in praise of 
his kind friends, whose name, however, he never 
betrayed, having received an injunction more 
than once from Mr. Garton not to do so ; and 
though Bernard thought this strange, yet as 
it was one of the few commands that Mr. 
Garton laid upon him, he felt unwilling to 
disobey him, and it so happened that neither 
father nor sister thought of asking the name 
of his new found friends ; their letters, which 
were not very frequent, being principally 
occupied with home news. 

In the pleasant and happy home of the 
Gartons did Bernard Fenwick spend the next 
three or four years of his life, and then a 
change occurred, which shall be told in the 
following and concluding portion of this story. 
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PART III. 

Bernard Fenwick was now more than twenty 
years of age, and for the last year or two he 
had received no money from his father. As 
well as he could make out, from the hints 
dropped in the letters sent to him, things did 
not seem going on very prosperously at his 
old home. This he acknowledged to Mr. 
Garton, who said, — 

' As I know from my own experience that 
no one can tell what may happen, or how soon 
they may be reduced from comfort to poverty, 
I now ask you, as you are nearly twenty- 
one, whether you would not prefer to be 
earning your own living, entirely independent 
of me ? ' 

' I should, indeed, and I have thought about 
it several times, lately ; but I was afraid you 
might think me ungrateful for all your great 
kindness, Mr. Garton, if I proposed leaving 
you, especially as you are pleased to say I am 
some help to you.* 

' You are, indeed, a great assistance ; but I 
must not, for my own selfish ends, keep you 
from progressing in life.* 

It is very good of you to say so. Ah ! 
how different might have been my lot in life, 
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if it had not been for your and Mrs. Carton's 
kindness.' 

Different, indeed ! Had Bernard Fen wick 
not met Mr. Garton that eventful day he 
landed, who can say what might have become 
of him. If he had even remained at home it 
was far from likely that he would have grown 
into the strong, brave, truthful, noble-hearted 
young fellow he had become, owing to the 
good and judicious influence he had received 
at a critical period of his life. 

In reply to his last speech, Mr. Garton 
said, — 

' More is due to Mrs. Garton in this respect 
than to me — her thought and care for everyone 
is unceasing. What I should have done without 
her in the earlier portion of my life, I know not. 
I only pray, boy, that if ever you have a wife, 
you may find one as good as Alice Garton.' 

'Oh, I am afraid there are not many Mrs. 
Gartons in the world, sir.' 

' Well, don't fall in love with my wife,' said 
Mr. Garton, laughing, in which laugh Ber- 
nard joined. 

' But now,' resumed Mr. Garton, * to return 
to the business of which we were speaking. I 
was thinking you might set up for a farmer 
on your own account, if you liked.' 

* How could I do that ?' inquired Bernard. 



I 
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* Why, you know, there is that money sent 
you from time to time by your father, which 
now amounts to more than five hundred dollars/ 

' As much as that ? ' said Bernard, in rather 
a surprised tone. 

* Yes ; and I will lend you another five 
hundred — that will make a thousand — and 
as land is plentiful and cheap here, I think 
you might manage to start with that capital, 
especially as you can have many things from 
my farm to stock your place with ; and if you 
happen to be prosperous and are economical, 
I have little doubt in a year or two you will 
be able to clear off the debt/ 

' I don't know how to thank you enough, 
Mr. Garton, for your kind offer, which will 
enable me to accomplish what has been for 
some time past my greatest wish — the having 
land of my own — and I can assure you I will 
never rest until I have repaid every farthing 
that you are good enough to lend me ; but 
I shall ever owe you a debt of gratitude.' 

Mrs. Garton entered at this juncture, and 
when she heard of her husband's proposal, 
she said, — 

* Why, you are never going to let that boy 
manage a farm by himself ? ' 

* Come, come ; Bernard will never admire 
you as he does if you call him that/ said Mr. 
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Garton, merrily ; apparently forgetful that he 
had only a few moments ago addressed Ber- 
nard thus. 

Mrs. Garton smiled, but again reiterated 
her objection to Bernard leaving them. 

' As to that, my dear,' replied Mr. Garton, 
' I suppose we could not expect to keep him 
here always, and I think there is a good open- 
ing for him now, as he might have the land 
that lies next to ours, so that we shall be 
able sometimes to know how he is getting on. 
Then he can have James Whitby and his wife 
to keep house for him. I, like you, should not 
like him to go without some one to look after 
him, that we can depend on.' 

'Well, if he is to. have James and Mary 
Whitby, I don't mind so much ; and he had 
better have Peter Maccabe to look after the 
farm for him. I think it is a pity he did not 
wait until he was a little older before taking so 
much responsibility on himself.' 

But Bernard and Mr. Garton judged other- 
wise. Bernard, from the natural desire of a 
young man to push his fortune in life ; but Mr. 
Garton, because, from what he had heard, he 
considered that in time young Fenwick might 
be glad to have a home to offer his father ; at all 
events, as he told him, it would give him a start 
in life, and if he eventually found it necessary 
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to go back to England, he would always be able 
to dispose of the land he had thus acquired. 
Of course, many conversations ensued, and 
many difficulties had to be overcome before 
Bernard Fenwick settled in his new home. 
Nor was it likely that he would ever 
have become possessed of it, had it not 
been for Mr. Carton's generous kindness in 
lending him the additional sum required for its 
purchase. For the elder Mr. Fenwick's affairs 
had now got into that state, that he seemed to 
have no money to spare for anybody or anything. 

We shall, perhaps, derive some idea how Mr. 
Fenwick, who had once appeared so rich and 
prosperous, had fallen into difficulties, and what 
was the final result, if we take a few extracts 
from some of his letters to his son during the 
previous and two following years. 

* I don't know how it is, but things do not 
seem to have prospered with me of late. The 
money I have sunk in the farm has been 
enormous, considering the little return it has 
made.* . 

' I find Mr. Grant ' (this was the man who 
had purchased Carton's farm) ' a most litigious 
man, he has gone to law about that piece of 
land that I had a law-suit about years ago. I 
hope I shall be successful, and that he will have 
to pay the costs.' . . . 
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* That old curmudgeon Grant has gained the 
day, there having been pronounced a flaw in 
the document by which I formerly won the 
cause, so I have got to pay all the costs of 
the suit/ . . . 

' I have been persuaded by Grasper — the 
lawyer I employed — to invest a tolerable sum 
in a mining speculation ; he says, and rightly, 
that no money is to be made in these days in 
farming/ 

There now ensued a rather longer interval 
than usual in the arrival of Mr. Fenwick's 
next letter, and when he again wrote it was 
as follows : — 

' That fellow Grant has so continued the 
drainage through his farm, that while his crops 
are flourishing, mine, owing to the late dry 
season, are perishing for want of moisture. 
Something ought to be done, but I can't afford 
to lay out any more money just now/ . . . 

' I am sorry to say I am unable to send you 
your allowance this time. Things are anything 
but prosperous with the farm, and I have had 
to sink more money in the mines ; however, 
Grasper assures me that when they do begin 
to work they will yield an enormous return.' 

Something in this strain wrote Mr. Fen- 
wick in the next letter or two ; then he 
became more desponding, and finally, when 
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Bernard was three-and-twenty, and when he 
had paid two-thirds of the debt he owed Mr. 
Garton, and seemed in a fair way to pay the 
remainder, having as George Garton had be- 
lieved, prospered in his undertaking, he received 
a letter from his father, for which he was in 
some measure prepared, by a previous one from 
his sister, a portion of it was as follows : — 

' The mine has proved a complete failure. 
That rascal Grasper has, I believe, known 
it for some time, and only kept up appear- 
ances to get money out of me, with which 
he has decamped. I don't know yet the full 
extent of my liabilities, but I feel certain I 
am a ruined man. This is a bitter thing, 
especially at my time of life, when I cannot 
hope to retrieve my fortune. And what makes 
it even harder to bear, is, that I feel as if 
it were in some sort a retribution for my con- 
duct in former years, for, I believe, that I was 
in a great measure the ruin of another man.' 

Here Mr. Fen wick gave some account of 
Ills dealings with George Garton, and how 
the latter had been compelled to sell his home 
and go abroad, and how he feared he. Fen- 
wick, must now endure something of the same 
fate. 

When Bernard read the name of George 
Garton, he guessed that his friend and bene- 
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factor was the person alluded to, and, show- 
ing this letter to Mr. Garton, he inquired if 
his surmise were not correct. Garton replied 
in the affirmative, and then gave young Fen- 
wick fuller details than had been afforded 
by his father. 

Bernard now suggested that he thought of 
asking his father to come over to America — 
and this suggestion Mr. and Mrs. Garton 
approved. So Bernard immediately des- 
patched an answer to the elder Fenwick's 
letter, and after duly sympathising with his 
troubles and losses, invited him to join him 
over there, concluding by saying, — 

' I hope you will not refuse to come, father, 
for your presence and assistance would now 
be a great help and comfort to me, and I can 
ensure you a comfortable home and a hearty 
welcome in the New World, where I trust 
to see you in safety before very long.' 

It may be here mentioned that Bernard 
accompanied this letter with a sufficient sum 
to defray the expenses of Mr. Fenwick s pro- 
posed voyage. How little would he have 
been in a position to have done all this if it 
had not been for George Garton's noble for- 
getfulness of the father's injuries, and kindness 
and interest in the son. 

To Bernard's proposal Mr. Fenwick con- 
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sented, and his affairs having been wound up, 
he started on the same voyage as George 
Garton had done years before, and in even a 
worse condition, for he had not the youth 
and hope, the love and companionship that 
had lightened Garton's trial, and which en- 
abled him now to look back on that period 
with no bitterness, and scarcely even a regret. 
• ••••• 

Again a ship was in the port of Boston — 
and again Bernard Fenwick might be said 
to be almost a spectator of the scene. Yet 
what a difference there was between the boy 
who had been cast like a waif on the vast 
shores of America, and the tall, strong, self- 
reliant, happy-looking young man who now 
stood waiting to receive and welcome his 
father. And now the father and son, separ- 
ated for eight years, have met, and Bernard 
is surprised and shocked to see how old and 
broken-down his father seems ; while Mr. 
Fenwick is well satisfied and pleased with 
the appearance and manner of his son. Then 
Bernard, though with a very different com- 
panion, again traversed the road that he had 
been taken by Mr. Garton when he first made 
his acquaintance. Having arrived at their 
journey's end, Mr. Fenwick was surprised, 
and also pleased, with the home to which his 
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son had conducted him, and which was so 
much better than he had been led to expect ; 
and it was not without a certain pride, as well 
as pleasure, that Bernard explained to his 
father his present position ; and Mr. Fen- 
wick acknowledged, with a smile for Ber- 
nard, and a sigh for himself, that, as his 
fortune had gradually dwindled, and finally 
come to nothing, by his haste to be rich, 
so Bernard had gradually improved his, by 
hard work and steady perseverance. 

About a week after Mr. Fenwick arrived, 
he desired Bernard to take him to see the 
kind friend who had assisted him. Bernard 
did so, still contriving to conceal the name 
of Garton, merely saying, when they en- 
countered Mr. Garton, * This is my father, 
sir ; he wishes to thank you himself for all 
your kindness to me.* 

And now the two men stood face to face, 
after long years ! 

George Garton, without the previous intro- 
duction, would have recognised Mr. Fenwick, 
though he was surprised to see how the years 
had told upon him ; for, with hair thin, and 
almost white — with an enfeebled and droop- 
ing figure — Bernard Fenwick began to seem 
like an old man. He was, too, very different 
in manner from when Garton had formerly 
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known him — his spirit being now broken, and 
his temper much curbed. Perhaps adversity 
had not been without some useful lessons to 
him. He, on his part, did not recognise 
George Garton — the man whom he once con- 
sidered his enemy, and treated as such. Gar- 
ton — bronzed and bearded as he was — looked 
several years younger than Fenwick, not- 
withstanding his face bore some marks of 
care, and his hair threads of grey. As he 
merely bowed in answer to young Fenwick's 
speech, the latter said, — 

* I have heard much from my son of your 
great kindness and interest in him. Few, I am 
sure, would have behaved as you have done. 
I can only express my deep gratitude for the 
way in which you have acted towards him.' 

And Mr. Fenwick held out his hand to 
George Garton, but, to his surprise, and also to 
Bernard's, the latter refused to shake hands, 
saying, — 

* Before I do that, Mr. Fenwick, I must have 
a few words with you.' 

Mr. Fenwick looked inquiringly, but re- 
mained silent. 

* Many years ago now, you and one George 
Garton were both suitors to one Alice Graham.' 

* How do you know this ? ' inquired Mr. 
Fenwick with astonishment 
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' Never mind how I know it, the fact remains 
the same. Ever after that you bore a grudge 
against this George Garton. You tried to ruin 
him, and you at last succeeded in doing it — at 
least for a time ; for he went to America, and 
ever after prospered in life. Many years after 
he encountered the son of the man who had 
caused his ruin, and—' 

* George Garton ! Is it, indeed, George 
Garton that I behold ? ' interrupted Mr. 
Fenwick. 

* It is,* replied Garton. ^ Will you, now that 
you know who I am, shake hands with me ? 
Are you willing, as I am, that bygones shall 
be bygones, and that for the future we shall be 
friends ? ' 

* Yes, a thousand times yes ! ' replied Mr. 
Fenwick, much overcome by Garton's generous 
behaviour. Then the two men's hands met in 
the warm grip of friendship, and with that 
grasp died out every trace of Fenwick's former 
animosity to George Garton. 

After a moment's silence, Bernard at length 
said, — 

* You must forgive me, father, that I con- 
cealed Mr. Garton's name from you. It was 
at his earnest wish that I did so.' 

* Perhaps it was from a whim, or from a sort 
of feeling that I did not wish you to know I 

K 
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was the one to whom your son was indebted. 
However, you will pardon it, Mr. Fenwick/ 
said Garton. 

* I am so much happier now than I ever 
thought I should be — ^than I feel I deserve to 
be — that I am not disposed to quarrel with 
anybody or anything. Ah, Garton ! you are 
amply avenged ; for while you are a prosperous 
man, I am a beggar, and should probably be 
now without a shelter if it were not for my 
son's affording me a home in my hour of trial, 
which home, I find, he, in a great measure, 
owes to you, besides many other things which 
I can't speak of now.' 

Mr. Fenwick's voice faltered as he thought 
how George Garton had repaid all his evil with 
good. But Mr. Garton replied, — 

* Do not speak further on this subject. If 
there was anything unusual in my conduct in 
befriending your son, I have been amply repaid 
by his affection to us all, and his good and 
steady conduct.' 

Here a kindly look was interchanged between 
Bernard and Mr. Garton, who continued, — 

' And the only revenge I desire to take for 
the past is to aid him in his efforts to render 
your declining days comfortable, and to secure 
his welfare in the future.' 

Doubtless, Mr. Garton was right. At all 
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events, he had lost an enemy, and gained in- 
stead two real life-long friends, by having 
befriended that enemy's son, and thus exer- 
cising a * Generous Revenge.* 




CLARA HORNBY'S SECRET. 




R. and MRS. HORNBY were on 
their wedding - tour, having been 
married exactly one week. Mr. 
Hornby was between five and six- 
and-thirty, tall and handsome, and occupying 
a good position in what may be termed the 
upper middle-class of society. Mrs. Hornby 
was about four or five-and-twenty, about the 
middle height, had good features, a pair of 
bright blue eyes, wavy light hair, a delicate 
complexion, and a graceful figure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hornby were, as we have 
said, on their wedding - tour, consequently 
the lover -like attention had not yet had 
time to disappear, neither had they had 
time to study each other's character. Each 
believed the other had married purely from 
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love ; and, on Mr. Hornby's part, there seemed 
no reason why this should not be the case, 
as the trifling portion Mrs. Hornby — n^e Clara 
Wilby — had brought on her marriage would 
not, in Mr. Hornby's circumstances, have 
been much, if any consideration, to him. With 
Mrs. Hornby the case was different, she hav- 
ing been left an orphan at an early age, and 
having been brought up by a maiden aunt. 
Had the personal attractions of Arthur Hornby, 
or his superior position induced her either to 
marry him too hastily or without that affection 
which a woman should feel towards the man 
she takes for her husband ? If so, surely Clara 
Hornby with her attractive appearance would 
be exposed to temptation. If she really loved 
her husband, why did she almost seem to 
shrink from his caresses } Why did her coun- 
tenance become sometimes suddenly grave, 
and more especially when Mr. Hornby would 
express some of those loving compliments, so 
natural under the circumstances ? Why did 
she sometimes say to herself, *Why did I 
not avow it before marriage ? Why am I so 
foolish as not to tell him now.*^ Surely I 
cannot by this forfeit his love. I will tell 
him.' But when she was on the brink of 
making her confession, some remarks of Mr. 
Hornby would make her think. * I cannot 
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tell him just now ; perhaps presently I shall 
have a better opportunity/ But the better 
opportunity seemed slow to arrive. Why 
would she sometimes, after this thought, steal 
away from her husband, retire to her bed- 
chamber, lock the door, and draw down the 
"rfind ? Did she, even in those early days of 
wedded life, regret the loss of her freedom, or 
had another won her heart previous to her 
marriage ; and did she love that other still ? 
This seemed hardly likely, for she would 
scarcely have avowed such a secret to her 
husband ; it was more probable that she had 
had some previous engagement or attachment, 
which she now considered it would have been 
wiser to have confessed to Arthur Hornby, 
rather than run the risk of his learning it any 
other way. 

Once or twice, when she had been thus 
locked in, her husband had come to seek her, 
and it may be supposed that it was to regain 
her composure that she allowed of a slight 
delay before admitting him, and that she 
would murmur something about the necessity 
of locking your chamber door in an hotel ; 
and Mr. Hornby agreed in this, and enumer- 
ated some amusing anecdotes about people 
finding their way to the wrong rooms. 

So the weeks passed on, and Mr. and Mrs. 
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Hornby, having completed their tour, went 
to dwell in their own pleasant and luxurious 
residence. Everything here seemed to be 
arranged to conduce to the happiness of Clarg. 
Hornby, and yet — yet there seemed at times 
a slight cloud, or depression, or gravity over 
her, which, though frequent, was of short 
duration. Perhaps she wasi beginning to love 
her husband ; if so, why did she not confide 
her secret, whatever it was, to him, trusting 
to his honour and affection ? 

At this period a circumstance occurred which 
seemed likely to rouse a train of thought in 
Arthur Hornby's mind, inimical to his own 
and Clara's happiness. It was in this way : 
Mr. and Mrs. Hornby were present at a very 
large party, and during the evening, as he 
was standing behind some shrubs in a con- 
servatory, where he had gone for a little 
cooler air, he chanced to hear the following 
conversation : — 

'Are Mr. and Mrs. Hornby here to-night?' 

* Yes. Have you not seen them } She has 
on a pale blue silk and splendid ornaments, 
and really looks very handsome.' 

* What sort of a man is her husband, for I 
don't know him ? ' 

* Oh ! tall, dark, and good-looking.* Then 
with a glance towards the ball-room, * I do 
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not see him just now, or I would point him 
out to you/ 

' Do you think it was, as the French say, 
a mariage de convenance — I mean, on Mrs. 
Hornby's part ? ' 

' No. Why } Mr. Hornby is a man that 
surely might inspire a woman with affection.' 

* I should hope so,' murmured this same 
Mr. Hornby under his breath, who now, that 
he found the conversation had assumed a 
personal nature, would have been glad to 
make his escape, but did not see how he was 
to do so without betraying that he had already 
heard the foregoing remarks ; besides, it must 
be confessed that he was a little curious to 
hear the answer as to why he should have 
been married from other motives than affec- 
tion, and so remained still while the other 
speaker replied, — 

* Mr. Hornby may be quite capable of in- 
spiring a woman with affection — that I grant. 
The only thing I demur at is, that he should 
have done so with regard to Clara Wilby, 
otherwise Mrs. Hornby.' 

* And why should she prove an exception ? * 
returned the other. 

Mr. Hornby waited almost breathlessly for 
the reply. 

* Because,' resumed the first speaker, * I 
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always thought that Miss Wilby would have 
married Frank Vincent. I know he visited 
much at her aunt's, and I fancied there was 
some kind of engagement between them ; of 
course, he was nothing like so well off as 
Hornby.' 

' Then, perhaps the lady in question thought 
she might do better than marry this Mr. 
Vincent' 

'Very likely,' returned the other, and then 
they both laughed, and being now joined by 
a third person, they soon after quitted the 
conservatory, and Mr. Hornby was left 
alone. 

What were his thoughts at hearing this 
conversation concerning himself and his wife ? 
At hearing that which could not be pleasant 
for a man to hear at any time, least of all 
for a newly-married man like Mr. Hornby. 
What were his thoughts ? Well, they were 
neither very bitter nor very sad. His was 
not a suspicious nature, and he felt rather 
amused than otherwise at what he had over- 
heard, merely considering it a piece of scandal, 
and feeling sure that his wife was the last 
person in the world to have married him 
from such merely mercenary motives as had 
just been ascribed to her. 

Ah ! Mr. Hornby, you laughed at them then, 
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but the period came that you remembered 
them ! 

For, gradually, as time stole on, a sort of 
feeling began to dawn on Mr. Hornby s mind 
that his wife was not quite happy. He could 
not have stated precisely when this conviction 
had stolen into his mind, nor why ; he only 
knew it was there, and that he could not get 
rid of it. Once he asked Clara if she was 
not happy, and inquired if there was anything 
he could do to make her more so ; and she, 
with some slight surprise in her manner, had 
replied that he could not, and that she was 
sure if any woman ought to be happy, she 
ought to be, that if she had any fear, it was 
the fear of losing his love ; and Mr. Hornby, 
drawing her to him and kissing her, said that 
was a foolish fear. 

' It may be,* replied Mrs. Hornby, * yet 
when I tell you — ' 

But here a visitor was announced, and 
whatever Clara had been about to say to 
her husband, was for ever left a mystery. 
Was she about to disclose some secret or 
trouble connected with her past life ? If 
so, what a pity that the sudden entrance of 
a third person hindered this intended con- 
fidence between husband and wife. For Mr. 
Hornby was right Clara was not perfecdy 
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happy — did not seem to possess that gaiety 
of manner that should have characterised her 
under the circumstances. Then, at intervals, 
she would still lock herself in her chamber, 
as she had done at the hotel ; and though 
Mr. Hornby made little or no remark on 
this, still he thought it v^ry odd. 

One afternoon when he had demanded ad- 
mittance, and had, after a slight delay usual 
on these occasions, been let in, he saw, or 
fancied he saw, that Mrs. Hornby had been 
crying ; he taxed her with the fact, and she 
half admitted it, saying, as an excuse, * That 
she was not well — had a headache ; ' and Mr. 
Hornby, with much kindness of manner, en- 
treated her to lie down, saying, * There was 
nothing like rest and quiet.* Clara assented, 
and saying she would try to sleep, was again 
left alone. But when alone, sleep or rest 
of any kind seemed far from Clara Hornby, 
as she turned restlessly from side to side 
and muttered, * Oh ! that I could tell him all 
— that I had never concealed it — that I could 
avow this wretched secret which clouds all 
my enjoyment. Will it ever be so ? Shall 
I never have courage to tell him? Oh, 
Arthur ! if you knew what I have suffered, I 
think you would forgive me.' 

It was about a week after this that Mr. 
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Hornby heard the name of Vincent accident- 
ally mentioned, and learnt that a gentleman 
of that name had come to reside for a time in 
his neighbourhood. 

The name of Vincent at once brought 
back to his mind the conversation he had 
overheard at the party; but he was not dis- 
posed to treat it so lightly now as he did 
then. He was beginning to be afraid there 
was, perhaps, a slight foundation in what was 
said at that time. He now determined to ask 
his wife about this Mr. Vincent, so he began — 

* Clara did you once know a Mr. Vincent ?' 

' Yes. Why do you ask } * she replied with 
a slight confusion of manner. 

' Because he has just come to reside in this 
neighbourhood.' 

Clara started, and Mr. Hornby thought she 
changed colour. He waited in silence, hoping 
Clara would say something that would tend 
to dispel the unpleasant suspicion that now 
forced itself upon his mind ; but Clara re- 
mained silent for some few minutes, and 
when she again spoke it was upon an indif- 
ferent matter, and Mr. Hornby felt as if 
this were a sort of tacit avowal that the 
subject of Mr. Vincent, and her knowledge 
of him, was one that she did not wish to 
discuss, and he pressed her no further — asked 
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her no more questions ; but he was neither 
pleased nor satisfied ; and Clara confessed 
to herself afterwards that it would have been 
far better if, at this juncture, she had been 
frank with her husband. 

What was it that prevented Clara Hornby 
from being perfectly ingenuous with her hus- 
band ? Had she deceived him ? or was it 
not probable she was deceiving him still ? 
Was there some truth in that conversation 
Mr. Hornby had accidentally overheard ? He 
soon began to think there was, and time 
tended to strengthen this conviction. Gradu- 
ally, from thinking that his wife had been 
tempted to marry him for his superior for- 
tune, he came to the belief that she disliked 
him — that she bitterly regretted her marriage 
— more especially as this Mr. Vincent, who, 
doubtless, was the one she truly loved, appeared 
to have grown suddenly rich. 

Possessed with this idea, the once pleasant 
and happy Arthur Hornby grew moody and 
irritable, and avoided his home as much as 
possible. ■ As to poor Clara, she felt very 
miserable ; but no thought of being frank with 
her husband entered her mind now, though 
she would sometimes exclaim to herself, — 

* Can he suspect ? Surely not. And yet, 
why is he so changed ? Ah ! if I had only 
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been frank before marriage, then I should have 
nothing to reproach myself with.* 

Thus Mr. and Mrs. Hornby grew day by 
day more estranged from each other. All 
trust and confidence destroyed between them, 
Mr. Hornby endeavouring to conceal that he 
now thought his marriage a mistake, and that 
he had been sadly deceived in his wife. And 
Mrs. Hornby, was not she concealing from her 
husband a secret of more dread importance ? 

One afternoon, when Mr. Hornby was look- 
ing for something he wanted, he accidentally 
upset his wife's work-basket, and, while re- 
placing the things, he came across a small 
piece of paper twisted up, and his eye caught 
the following letters — V-i-n-c-e. At once he 
tore it open, and read the following lines : — 

* If you keep — you know what — a secret, 
Vincent assures me it can never be detected. 
Why let it be any trouble to you ? Even if the 
worst should happen ; why, then, you must — ' 

But here the paper was torn off. Mr. 
Hornby crushed it in his hand as he finished 
reading what seemed a confirmation of his 
suspicions, that his wife had married him, 
while, all the time loving Frank Vincent, 
And was this all ? 

Then there flashed upon him the words he 
had heard at the party, and the laugh that 
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had accompanied them. Then he thought of 
his wife locking herself in her chamber at 
intervals. * Doubtless/ he groaned, ' it is for 
the purpose/ and he glanced again at the torn 
note. * Doubtless it is to correspond with this 
Vincent, and, good heavens ! the aunt seems 
conniving at it. Never did I imagine such 
baseness, such treachery, could be exercised 
towards myself.' And then, we are sorry to 
say, Mr. Hornby swore at all three — ^at his 
wife for imperilling his honour ; at Vincent for 
being a villain ; and at the aunt for her guilty 
connivance. Then he looked again at the 
important piece of paper, * What was the 
secret that would never be detected ? — of 
course by him, Arthur Hornby' — he muttered 
to himself, and glancing at the last words, 
* Then you must,' he continued. * What is it 
she must do if the worst comes ? Ah ! I see 
it all, the worst means, if I discover this clan- 
destine correspondence between my wife and 
this villain Vincent, then she must leave me, 
and fly to his protection.' 

As he came to this conclusion, contending 
feelings overmastered him, and sinking into 
a chair, Arthur Hornby covered his face with 
his hands, then the words broke from him, 

* Clara, Clara ! I did not think you would 
have treated me thus.' 
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Then there swept over him the remem- 
brance of the days when he wooed her. 
Of their honeymoon and commencement of 
wedded life in their present home, and how 
he had looked forward to continued happi- 
ness. How had his hopes been frustrated! 
* What should he do ? ' he ground between 
his teeth, as the present loomed darkly before 
him. * Should he fight a duel with this 
Vincent ? No. Duels were out of date now, 
besides being criminal. If he even horse- 
whipped him, he, the proud Arthur Hornby, 
would probably be brought up for assault ; 
and, notwithstanding the moral certainty of 
his convictions, what reason or justification 
could he offer in any court of law ? Should 
he speak to his wife s aunt ? Where would 
be the use ? She would, doubtless, deny any 
such knowledge, and give him some plausible 
and garbled explanation of the torn note, 
which he believed was in her handwriting ; 
besides, he had no great liking for the old 
lady, and shrank from her intermeddling in 
his affairs. Should he speak to his wife, and 
demand an explanation ? ' 

This appeared to him by far the best Yet 
when he came to think the subject over a 
little more calmly, he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to himself that he had but little to 
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produce in evidence to so grave a charge, 
— scarcely anything but this torn piece of 
paper ; and if a woman was intent upon 
deceiving her husband, would she scruple to 
tell a falsehood to further her design. 

At last, after much debating with himself, 
he resolved to wait for a time, and to watch 
Mrs. Hornby narrowly, and, if his suspicions 
were confirmed, then he would demand an 
explanation. 

When Mrs. Hornby, who for a short time 
had been absent, returned, she found her hus- 
band to all appearance calmly reading, and, 
in answer to his question, * Where she had 
been ? ' replied, she had been shopping, and 
had called at her aunt's. As Mr, Hornby 
offered no further remark, Mrs. Hornby left 
the room to remove her bonnet, while her 
husband's countenance contracted a frown as 
he reflected that she had either gone to her 
aunt's for the purpose of meeting this former 
lover of hers, or that it was there she received 
his letters. 

Soon Clara Hornby noticed her husbands 
increased coldness of manner towards her ; 
but she did not now, as she would once have 
done, inquire into its. cause. She also felt 
that Mr. Hornby was often watching her, and 
this seemed to cause her some uneasiness. If 
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she ever encountered his eyes fixed upon her 
with what appeared some scrutiny, she would 
change colour, be slightly confused, and some- 
times leave the room abruptly; and if any 
one had accompanied Mrs. Hornby to her 
room on these occasions, they would have 
seen that she often wept ; but always before 
descending again to her husband she made a 
careful scrutiny of herself in the glass, doubt- 
less to see that no traces of the tears she 
had been shedding would be likely to betray 
her. At last things appeared to be coming 
to a crisis, for Mr. Hornby, arriving home 
rather unexpectedly one day, encountered a 
gentleman just leaving his house, and, on in- 
quiring of the servant who it was, — for the 
visitor in question was a total stranger to 
Mr. Hornby, — was informed that it was a Mr. 
Vincent. Mr. Hornby felt as if he would 
rather have been shot than have heard this 
confirmation of his wife*s guilt. As soon as 
he beheld her he said, — 

* So, madam, your secret is out now ! Fool 
that I have been to be so duped ! but it is 
over now.' 

* Oh, Arthur ! ' Mrs. Hornby interrupted, * I 
am even glad that you know it. It has been 
such a burden to me.' 

* Good heavens ! can you stand there and 
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make this shameless avowal to me ? ' cried 
Mr. Hornby, excitedly. 

* I do feel shame at having deceived you. 
I acknowledge I ought to have told you be- 
fore our marriage/ replied Mrs. Hornby, her 
tears beginning to fall. 

* I wish you had ; it would have saved us 
both much unhappiness.' 

* Oh, Arthur ! will you not forgive me ? ' 
she sobbed. 

' Never ! It is impossible. I am astonished 
you can ask it ; indeed, after your recent con- 
duct, I beg to tell you that the same roof will 
not shelter us.' 

At this announcement Mrs. Hornby uttered 
a slight scream, and then continued to weep 
most bitterly. 

' No,' said Mr. Hornby, after a moment's 
pause, — * No ; your tears will not move me 
to alter my resolution, that the same 
house shall no longer contain us. I have 
no objection to make you a suitable allow- 
ance, so long as you choose to live respect- 
ably ; ' — then, with a sneer — ' so long as you 
do not seek the protection of Mr. Frank 
Vincent.' 

No electric shock could have produced a 
more sudden and complete change in Mrs. 
Hornby, than did these last words of her 
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husband ; her tears became suddenly dried, 
and she rose up quickly, looking angry and 
commanding. Then she said, * Never did I 
think I should live to be thus insulted. If 
you can think thus meanly of me — if you 
can act thus cruelly, it is indeed time we 
did part. Perhaps the time may come when 
you will bitterly repent your conduct ; but, 
remember, that repentance sometimes comes 
too late.' With these words, she swept 
proudly from the room. 

The minutes passed on — an hour passed 
on — still Mr. Hornby sat in the room where 
Clara had left him. Another half-hour passed 
on, and then he was roused by the servant 
announcing dinner. Then, like one in a 
dream, he followed the servant to the dining- 
room, and, on being asked whether Mrs. 
Hornby should not be summoned, managed 
to murmur something about her not being 
well ; then he mechanically sat down, and 
partook of whatever was set before him. 

When the repast was concluded, he went 
back to the room he had previously quitted. 
It was still empty. Mrs. Hornby evidently 
meant to take him at his word, and leave 
the house immediately ; perhaps she had 
gone already. Soon he felt impelled to go 
and see. He looked in one or two rooms, 
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she was not there ; then he ascended to her 
chamber, and attempted to open the door. 
It was locked ; probably she was making her 
preparations to leave. Mr. Hornby did not 
inquire, he merely went downstairs again. 
He took up a book and tried to read ; but 
the words seemed to have no meaning to him. 
He then took up a pen and endeavoured to 
write ; but the only words he found himself 
tracing were, * Perhaps your repentance may 
come too late.' Then the pen dropped from 
his fingers, and he fell again into a sort of 
reverie. In it he seemed to review every 
word and circumstance in connection with his 
wife's conduct, and her last words, coupled 
with her manner, were not without some 
effect. Had he flung away his happiness on 
a mere jealous suspicion ? Had he been too 
hasty in judging from appearances ? Too 
harsh in condemning his wife almost un- 
heard } Was there any hope that matters 
might yet be explained satisfactorily ? and if 
so, was he so proud that he would fling away 
that hope } Long was the struggle ; but at 
length Arthur Hornby's better nature tri- 
umphed, and he felt as if he must make one 
last attempt to learn the actual truth — make 
one final, almost despairing, effort to regain his 
lost happiness. 
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Again he ascended the stairs, again tried the 
door — it was still locked. What was Mrs. 
Hornby doing .'^ Was she writing to Frank 
Vincent ? Was she making preparations to 
return to her aunt ? Had she already gone, 
locking the door on the outside to deceive the 
servants for a time } All these ideas passed 
through Mr. Hornby's mind in much less time 
than it takes to relate them. Then he seemed 
to hear a strange, low sort of moaning, and in 
an instant he remembered her last words, 
* Repentance sometimes comes too late.' Good 
heavens ! was she attempting to destroy her- 
self ? Was that her meaning ? Had his con- 
duct driven her to some rash act ? 

At this last thought Mr. Hornby hastily 
broke open the door and entered the room. 
As he did so, what sight was it that met his 
eyes that seemed for the moment to render 
him spell-bound ? 

Was the last terrible thought that had entered 
his mind realised } No ; for as he entered the 
room his wife uttered a kind of half-shriek, 
half-moan. Why did he quickly seize and half- 
drag her into an adjoining dressing-room, and 
then quickly close the door and lock it ? 

Had he seen anything in that one rapid 
glance to confirm his suspicions, or was there 
something worse about to happen } 
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What really occurred in that room at this 
period can only be gathered from subsequent 
consequences. After all, it could not have 
been anything of a tragic nature ; for if any 
one had listened at the door about half-an-hour 
afterwards, they would have heard sounds of 
laughter, and when Mr. and Mrs. Hornby 
emerged from the room, they not only seemed 
to have come to a complete understanding, 
but both looked as happy — and Clara even 
more so — than in the earliest days of their 
honeymoon, and Mr. Hornby was now saying, — 

'So this Mr. Vincent is not, after all, the 
person I imagined, but only the rich cousin 
of poor Mr. Frank Vincent, whom you refused 
for the sake of becoming the wealthy Mrs. 
Hornby "i' and here he looked at his wife with 
a sly and merry twinkle in his eye. 

Clara blushed and replied, — 

* Whom Mrs. Hornby refused, sir, before 
she ever thought you would honour her with 
the title of wife.' 

* And this Mr. Vincent — I don't mean Frank, 
but his cousin — only called that once to inform 
you that your aunt was about to leave home 
on business so suddenly, that not having time 
to write, she had requested him to call and 
acquaint you with the reason of her ab- 
sence "i ' 
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* AH that is perfectly true,' answered Clara. 

* Still I am not surprised that you should 
have made a mistake with regard to the two 
Mr. Vincents, or that my foolish conduct led 
you to suppose there was something wrong. 
Then, too, it was perfecdy natural you should 
imagine that the torn letter, which you 
found in my work-basket, had reference to 
Frank Vincent, instead of being an old letter 
my aunt wrote to me while staying with some 
friends, soon after our return from Paris.' 

* Well, you must allow,' returned Mr. Hornby, 

* that from the name being the same, I really 
had grounds for some slight suspicion.' 

* Yes,' said Mrs. Hornby gaily, *and yet I 
cannot help laughing at your thinking the name 
of a French hairdresser related to Mr, Frank 
Vincent/ and a peal of merry laughter rang 
through the room, in which Mr. Hornby 
joined. When their hilarity became a little 
more moderated, Arthur Hornby said, — 

* It seems to me that I have been making 
an ass of myself, and conjuring up evils that 
had no existence.' 

' Yes ; ' replied his wife, * you have been 
making mountains out of mole-hills.' 

* While you,' responded her husband, * have 
been conjuring up troubles out of thin air' 
and Mr. Hornby gave his wife an arch look 
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as he pronounced the last two words with 
singular emphasis ; and this last speech seemed 
to provoke their mirth again. We think the 
reader will now begin to guess the nature of 
the secret Clara Hornby had guarded from 
her husband, and which caused her formerly 
to shrink from his caresses — to lock herself 
in her room — ^and to appear at times grave 
and depressed, and which had, in fact, been the 
innocent cause of all Mr. Hornby's suspicions, 
and of his wife s unhappiness. But lest there 
should be any doubt on the subject, we now say 
out honestly that the secret was that Clara 
Hornby's beautiful wavy brown hair was — 
a wig ! 

It now only remains to be said that Mr. 
Hornby, having discovered the secret, which 
was the first and last the husband and wife 
had between them, their future married life 
proved a very happy one, and that Mrs. 
Hornby, with her husband's consent, still kept 
from the knowledge of the world what had 
once been to her such a terrible secret 




THE STORY OF AN OLD 
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'ES, I am an old house now, not 
worth much, I dare say, to anybody ; 
though, if I were wanted, I might 
perhaps last a little longer, notwith- 
standing I am a hundred years old — a hun- 
dred years old — Heigho ! I did not think I 
should last so long when I was built. Yet it 
seems a little while to look back upon, and I 
confess I am sorry that a railway, lately pro- 
jected, will now put an end to my existence. 

Before I totally disappear, I should like to 
relate about some of the people who have 
dwelt within my precincts, and the events that 
occurred under my sheltering roof; for these 
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old walls have witnessed scenes both grave 
and gay, both sorrowful and happy, and the 
former, as, alas ! is too often the case in life, 
the former more than the latter. For, gentle 
reader, though I have witnessed a good many 
changes in my time, yet I find human nature 
is much the same ; people love and hate ; 
quarrel and make it up ; are happy and sad ; 
successful or despairing just the same now 
as they were a hundred years ago — as I 
imagine they were in the days of the 
Patriarchs. 

Ah ! we may have railways to enable us 
to glide along easily on our travels, but there 
is no invention for making the journey of 
life any smoother than it was of yore. We 
may have our printing presses, our telegraphs, 
and our steam-power, but there is no press 
that ever I heard of for pressing consistency 
and straightforwardness into people, or the 
selfishness out of them ; there is no electrical 
machine for rousing the soft answer that 
turneth away wrath — there is no power in- 
vented that makes people truer, kinder, more 
just than formerly. Not that I wish to imply 
there is little good in mankind — far from it — 
I think there is often more good than is seen 
or given credit for by the world. Many a 
noble thought that never finds utterance. 
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Many a kind and fitting word that is only 
known by the one to whom it is spoken. 
Many a good and charitable deed that passes 
unnoticed. No, believe me, I only wish to 
give a gentle reminder that in all ages human 
nature is much the same, and for that reason 
the lives of those who existed a hundred, or 
even hundreds of years ago, interest us as 
much a*s those who have lived, or are living 
in our own day. 

But I must not go musing on in this way, 
or I shall never tell my story. However, it 
is the way of old age to be garrulous, so I 
trust I may be excused. 

It was in the year 1 7 — that I first began 
my existence ; even then, it was some time be- 
fore I was completely finished, for the man who 
built me was fond of what he called * speculat- 
ing,' but what I should more properly term 
'gambling,* so that he sometimes had a good 
deal of money, and sometimes none at all ; 
but of all the money that passed through his 
hands, I never could hear that he had done 
any good with it, except, perhaps, build me, and 
I remained to him when nothing else was left. 

As I have already remarked, I was some 
time in building, for he only attended to 
me by fits and starts, when he was what 
he termed * flush of cash ; ' however, at last, 
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I was finished, and called * Bradbury Hoiise ' 
— Bradbury being the name of my owner ; 
and I must give him credit to say that he 
built me substantially, for houses were not 
knocked up in the quick and ginger-bread 
style that they are in these days. I laugh 
till my old timbers creak again to see the 
houses opposite me now — poor, miserably- 
built things, that only stand by propping 
each other up ; they could never brave the 
storms and blasts alone, as I have done, 
and are little likely to last a hundred years. 
Well, perhaps, they are not wanted to last, 
for people now -a- days require the latest 
fashion in houses, as well as in dresses. 
However, as I said I was finished a good, 
substantial, square-built house, roomy and 
comfortable, with a large garden, enclosed 
in four walls, part of. this wall sheltering 
me from the high-road in which I stood. 
Although situated in a main thoroughfare, 
the place was so pleasant and quiet, and 
contained so few houses, that I was looked 
upon as a country residence. Now, I am in the 
midst of a populous neighbourhood, containing 
numerous shops, as well as private houses. 

When I had been built nearly four years, 
Mr. Bradbury proved so unfortunate in his 
speculations that he was compelled to put 
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me up for sale, and I was at length pur- 
chased by a lawyer of the name of Oldham. 
He was a gaunt, hard man ; but, notwith- 
standing he appeared always shabbily dressed, 
yet, I believe, he was rich — at all events 
he was reputed to be such — and his miserly 
habits probably tended to strengthen this 
opinion. He was much too parsimonious to 
make me his abode, having rather purchased 
me as a good investment of some of his 
money, and with the idea that I should pro- 
duce a good interest for his outlay, in the 
shape of rent. So a large board was stuck 
up in front of me, with the information to 
all whom it might concern, that I was * To 
Let,' and then followed a list of the advan- 
tages I possessed, concluding with a reference 
to *J. Oldham, Solicitor, Old Jewry,' for 
Mr. Oldham declared he would have no 
agents meddling in his business, and want- 
ing no end of commission and fees. 

There were soon plenty of persons to view 
the * Eligible and commodious house,' as I 
was called, but whether I did not exactly suit 
their requirements, or whether they did not 
like the prospect of Mr. Oldham as a landlord, 
or that he wanted too much rent, certain it 
was that some time elapsed before any one 
was found to take me. 
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One day, however, two ladies and a gentle- 
man came and inspected me. The ladies were 
mother and daughter, and the latter was en- 
gaged to be married to the gentleman, who, I 
ought to have said, had paid me a previous visit. 

The elder lady was pleasant-looking ; but 
there was something very winning and at- 
tractive about the younger, who was constantly 
addressed as Lena, and it was not to be 
wondered at that, under existing circumstances, 
the gentleman, whose name was Arthur Wilton, 
should look at her more than the house, as she 
flitted gaily from room to room, saying, in her 
pleasant girlish voice, what a charming sitting- 
room this would make ; how snug that would 
be for a library ; what a nice bedroom this 
would be, and how the smaller one near it, 
should be for her very own use ; for, reader, 
such things as boudoirs were not commonly 
known in those days. Thus gay, happy Lena 
planned on, and mother and future husband 
seemed well pleased she should arrange all to 
her own liking. 

A short time after, Mr. Wilton came again 
alone, and from the observations he made had 
evidently decided on taking me. Then what a 
number of pretty new things in the way of 
furniture came to beautify me and make me 
a home. 
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Mr. Wilton was evidently well off. I fancy 
he was something in the shipping line, and 
he seemed to spare no expense in fitting me 
up. He was constantly coming to superin- 
tend everything, and once or twice the elder 
lady came again ; but never Lena. She was 
not to see me until I was completed. 

At length all was finished ; servants were 
installed, and then all was left undisturbed 
for some days. Then they came — Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilton, I mean, for Lena was married 
now. How astonished and delighted she 
was with the way the house had been 
fitted up ! 

How well I remember her saying, when 
they returned to the library, after inspecting 
the house, — 

* Oh, Arthur ! how very kind of you to plan 
all this for me ; ' and glancing round the well- 
appointed room, * you seem to have antici- 
pated my every wish. There seem so many 
beautiful things, I do not know which to 
admire most' 

And he replied, in a deep, manly tone, 
placing his arm tenderly around her, — 

* My darling, you are the most beautiful 
thing to me.' 

Truly Arthur and Lena, or Helena Wilton, 
were a handsome, loving couple, and time 
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seemed rather to strengthen than decrease 
their attachment to each other. 

As time went on, a baby s gentle cooing 
was heard within my walls. I need not dwell 
on the pleasure of the parents at this, their 
first child, nor the delight of the grandmother, 
though she did not long survive its birth, and 
her death cast, for some time, a shadow over 
the young mother's bright face. The years 
sped on in that pleasant monotony which 
constitutes the happiness of so many lives, 
and there was now a young family of 
Wiltons growing up ; yet Lena looked still 
young, for she was but nineteen when she 
married — and hers had been a happy life. 
Her husband, too, looked well, though he 
had a thread or two of grey in his hair, 
for he was fifteen years older than his 
wife — a fact which she was rather disposed 
to regret. 

Well, as I said, they had passed a good 
many years very peacefully and happily be- 
neath my roof, their trials and vexations — from 
which no life is free — being evanescent ones, 
when a relation of Mr. Wilton's died and left 
him all his property, some kind of small estate 
I think, it was, and thither the Wilton family 
soon removed. Not without regrets though, 
at leaving me ; indeed, I believe Lena shed a 

M 
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few tears when they took their final departure 
from Bradbury House. 

I was now again to let, but did not remain 
vacant long, being taken by a brewer and his 
family, of whom I remember little, so I suppose 
they were only ordinary kind of people. After 
they left, I was inhabited by a widow and her 
son. Mrs. Mordaunt, that was the widow's 
name, rather remonstrated on taking so large a 
house, but Edgar Mordaunt was so pleased 
with the garden and the situation, that he 
persuaded his mother to take the house, and 
the widow, whose only fault seemed to be a 
too great indulgence of her son Edgar, ac- 
ceded to his request. 

Perhaps there was an excuse for her indul- 
gence, for her son was very handsome and 
clever ; he was, moreover, good-tempered, and 
affectionate towards her ; but, on the other hand, 
he was extravagant, selfish, and inclined to be 
rather wild ; his principles were not at all de- 
cided ; indeed, he seemed to act more from 
impulse, either for bad or for good, than from 
any fixed principle, and when his temper was 
roused, he could be rather violent. It certainly 
trembled in the balance whether in the future 
Edgar Mordaunt would make a good or a bad 
man, a mediocre one I do not believe he could 
be, for then he was barely one-and-twenty. 
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Often would his mother sit pondering over 
his future, and he left her plenty of time to 
ponder, for he was much away. Evening after 
evening would he join his gay companions in 
some scheme of amusement, while his poor 
mother was left to pass the hours alone, and 
once I heard her exclaim, — 

' Oh, if I only had a daughter, I should not 
be left so much alone ! ' 

Yet she seldom offered more than a gentle 
remonstrance to her son on his irregular habits, 
and this was always met by the answer, that 
he only did as other young men, and that he 
could not be expected to stay at home for ever. 
With the exception of a Sunday occasionally, 
it was little his home saw of him, and there 
were constantly such scenes as the following : — 

' Edgar, dear, you are very late. I wish 
you would try and come home a little earlier.' 

* Well, mother, I confess it is rather late ' 
(it was often between two and three in the 
morning) ; * but, then, why do you persist in 
sitting up for me ? Why cannot one of the 
servants do as well ? ' 

* No, Edgar; you know, even if I go to bed, 
I cannot sleep, and the time then seems longer 
than remaining up for you.' 

' Then, if you would rather sit up, why do 
you blame me for keeping you up ? ' he would 
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return, with a gay laugh ; and then would con- 
tinue in a coaxing tone, — 

* I am sure, mother, dear, you would not 
wish to curtail a fellow's enjoyment. You 
know it is said, youth is the time to enjoy 
everything/ 

* Yes, but it is also the time for work. A 
youth frittered away will never bring a calm 
and peaceful old age.' 

* Well, rU leave the old age to take care of 
itself, and will now bid you good-night. You 
shall preach to me another time ; ' and, kissing 
his mother's pale and wearied face, Edgar 
would retire to his room. 

When people retire to their rooms there is 
an end of them, not only to the world, but to 
their most intimate friends. Only / know what 
takes place then. Only / witnessed the tears 
of that mother, and heard her frequent prayers 
in her son's behalf. 

Only I saw how, when the young man had 
closed his door, a gloom would often settle 
down on his handsome face, and he would 
mutter, — * Confound it, what a deal of money 
I have lost to Howard,' or Clifton, or who 
ever might be his boon companion of the 
hour. * I must get some more money from 
my mother. What shall I say to her? Not 
the truth, that's certain ; ' and then the young 
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fellow would knit his brows, and think what 
story he could invent to deceive his mother. 
How would all this end ? Not well, you may 
be sure ; but what the final career of Edgar 
Mordaunt was I am unable to tell. Whether 
he fell in with good advisers — saw the error 
of his ways and reformed — or whether he 
sank deeper and deeper iftto that , vortex into 
which he seemed already to have plunged ; for 
Mrs. Mordaunt became ill. A cold, caught, 
I believe, in sitting up for her son, settled upon 
her lungs, and in a comparatively short time 
caused her death. 

Many and bitter were now the son's tears 
and self-reproaches that he had not endea- 
voured to render that mothers life happier, 
and more than once he reiterated the resolve 
to pursue a different course ; but, alas ! he 
was such an impulsive being that it is im 
possible to judge whether he had strength to 
carry out his good resolutions, or whether, as 
time softened his grief and tended to efface 
the impression made by his mother's death, he 
did not again fall back into his old habits, — 
for talents and brilliant accomplishments, unless 
controlled by good principles, are almost sure 
to be a snare to their possessor, and to cause 
his ultimate ruin. But to continue my story, and 
I now come to a dark episode in my narration. 
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After the death of his mother, Edgar Mor- 
daunt left Bradbury House. 

The next tenant was a Mr. Dunlop. He 
had a wife and four grown-up daughters, all 
of whom were very extravagant, and fond of 
show and company. 

I never learnt exactly what Mr. Dunlop 
was, but I am tolerably certain that the house 
and his style of living were more than his 
income could support, and it was a curious 
mixture to see wife and daughters clothed in 
the most expensive dresses, dashing about in 
a carriage, and giving fine parties, while the 
trades-people asked in vain for their money, 
and servants were importunate for their 
wages. 

How people can find pleasure in this sort 
of life, the old house cannot understand ; but 
as there are houses which, instead of being 
like myself, plain brick and stone, are be- 
dizened all over with a lot of stucco orna- 
ments, which look very showy for the time, 
but won't last ; so there seem to be persons 
who like this stucco manner of living, and 
who, when they fall to pieces in one place, 
manage to plaster themselves up in another, 
caring nothing about a solid foundation, or 
a good interior, so long as they can present 
a grand appearance to the world. Here I 
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am moralising again, instead of going on with 
my story. 

To return to Mr. Dunlop. His expendi- 
ture, as I have said, outran his income, and 
to make up some of the deficiency he systema- 
tically abstracted sums of money that did not 
belong to him ; and many a night have I 
beheld him, when the household had retired, 
falsifying the accounts, so that his defalca- 
tions might not be discovered. How wild 
he would look at these times, and how often 
his eyes would gaze restlessly around, as 
though he dreaded, in spite of his precau- 
tion, to see another's eyes fixed on his criminal 
deed. 

For dress, and house, and society, was 
it worth wrecking peace of mind and con- 
science, and perilling a soul ? But Gordon 
Dunlop did not think thus, or put it in this 
way, when he committed his first deviation 
from the right path ; on the contrary, he shut 
his eyes to the real heinousness of what he 
was doing, and glossed it over with a finq 
name, as in these transactions men invariably 
do, and, having once committed a false step, 
and finding it had escaped detection, he per- 
sisted in its continuance. 

Things went on for a time — the dressing 
and extravagance, the dinner parties and 
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evening parties. What sumptuous entertain- 
ments ! What brilliant gatherings the old 
house witnessed in those days ; yet, with the 
exception of Mr. Dunlop, I alone knew how 
hollow it all was — what a terrible sham was 
presented to the world ! 

At the last entertainment given — perhaps 
the most brilliant of all — I alone witnessed the 
terrible expression on his face when he was in 
his own room, and knew from his clenched fists 
and muttered imprecations and exclamations of 
horror that the ddnoHement was at hand. 

Yes, Gordon Dunlop was on the brink of 
public exposure. Another day, and all would 
be known to the world. 

How little any of that brilliant assembly 
dreamt that a prison was yawning for the 
gentlemanlike Gordon Dunlop — for the master 
of that handsome house and appurtenances, 
who, however, appeared restless, irritable, and 
excited all that evening. 

The guests were gone, the lights extin- 
guished, and Mrs. Dunlop and her daughters 
were having a few final words before separat- 
ing for the night, speaking, perhaps, all the 
freer for the absence of Mr. Dunlop, who 
had unaccountably disappeared before the 
guests had taken their departure. 
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At last Mrs. Dunlop said, — 

* Where's your father ? Has he gone to 
bed ? For I do not think he felt well this 
evening.' 

* I do not know, mamma/ returned her 
eldest daughter. 

Suddenly there was a loud noise — ^the report 
of a pistol. The ladies looked at each other in 
a sudden terror, then Mrs. Dunlop, remember- 
ing the quantity of plate about, exclaimed, — 

* Thieves have got into the house ! Where 
are the servants ? Help ! ' she screamed. 

* Thieves ! ' echoed the daughters. 

The servants — roused by the noise and 
screams — ^were by this time all around their 
mistress inquiring what was the matter, when the 
second daughter, who seemed the only one who 
retained sufficient calmness to explain, replied, 
that they believed thieves were in the house, as 
they had heard a dreadful noise upstairs. 

Thither they all at once proceeded. No 
glimmer of the actual truth even for an in- 
stant crossing their minds as they ascended 
to the room from whence the noise had 
appeared to proceed ; the door was locked, 
but it was soon forced open, and then — 
then there issued a frightful shriek, and 
Mrs. Dunlop fainted, for the husband and 
father was lying dead on the floor, with 
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the pistol beside him with which he had 
shot himself. 

Yes, I had witnessed the last struggles 
of the miserable man ; had seen how his 
feelings had goaded him almost to the verge 
of madness ; had heard the wild ravings 
which he uttered when he withdrew from 
the company, — what a contrast to the care- 
less tones and light laughter going on down- 
stairs ; had heard his resolve taken that he 
would end his life sooner than face the shame 
and disgrace of the morrow ; had seen him 
examine the pistol, which he had brought 
home that very day ; adjust it carefully, just 
as the last guest was departing; then 
a pause — then a wild cry ! Was it for 
mercy ? and then the pistol fired, and the 
sudden fall to the ground of Gordon Dunlop, 
who, unable to face the consequences of his 
own fatal deed, had taken his life with his 
own rash hand. 

I pass over the terrible confusion of that 
night, and the inquest and funeral that 
followed, and will only mention that the 
grief of Mrs. Dunlop's family at his loss 
seemed almost swallowed up in the dreadful 
explanation of the cause of his death, and 
in what followed. 

The house was now the scene of unfor- 
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tunate creditors ; then of brokers. All for 
which Mr. Dunlop had sacrificed himself was 
scattered far and wide, while his conduct 
was universally condemned. The wife and 
daughters went to some distant part of the 
country — being offered a home by some poor 
relation whom they had hitherto despised ; 
and I was again left solitary, with bare 
walls. 

I was empty a good while. After the sad 
occurrence of Mr. Dunlop's death, nobody 
seemed inclined to come and dwell at Brad- 
bury House. 

When I had been to let nearly a twelve- 
month, my owner, Mr. Oldham, died, and 
I came into the possession of his nephew, 
Frederick Oldham, who was about as oppo- 
site to his uncle as could well be imagined. 
Whereas, Mr. Oldham had been thin and 
shabby, sour-visaged and saving, Mr. Fred- 
erick Oldham was stout, and always remark- 
ably well dressed, jovial in manner, and as 
to saving, he never once seemed to think 
of it — spending was more to his taste. Find- 
ing I did not let, he tried living in me him- 
self; but, somehow or other, I did not seem 
to suit him; he grumbled that *the place 
gave him the horrors ; ' that it was * too far 
from town ; ' that * the place was damp ; ' and, 
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finally, 'that it was too slow for him.' So 
he left, and soon after, by offering^ the place 
at a lower rent, he managed to let it. 

The people who then came to reside at Brad- 
bury House were very different to any who had 
previously occupied or owned it, being a vul- 
gar, noisy family, consisting of a Mr. Newman, 
who was a coach-builder, and a widower, three 
sons, one a young man, the other two grow- 
ing lads, at whom the three sisters seemed 
always shouting ; Dick and 'Arry, as they were 
called, being always up to some tricks when 
at home. As to Tom, the eldest son, he 
seemed overwhelmed with conceit, dressed in 
a showy manner, and thought he played the 
great man by imitating the vices of those 
who were above him in social position. He 
was what may simply be described as a de- 
testable young man ; his father, notwithstand- 
ing his even greater coarseness and vulgarity, 
was preferable of the two, for he at least was 
without any pretence of being grander than 
he really was. 

Then the three daughters, who rejoiced in 
the names of Liza, Tilda, and Emma, although 
not quite so conceited as their eldest brother, 
had yet sufficient of that commodity to make 
them imagine they were all remarkably pretty 
girls, and distinguished-looking, too, when the 
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truth was, they were about as ordinary-look- 
ing a set of girls as you could well meet. 

How different to the charming, graceful 
Lena Wilton, who was the first lady occupant 
of the old house. Truly I felt, with this vul- 
gar family dwelling within my walls, as if I 
had come down in the world, — as if I were 
grown vulgar too. 

How I hated the flaring green blinds and 
the bright yellow curtains with which they 
thought fit to adorn me, the odious patterned 
carpets, the ill-assorted furniture, which looked 
as if it had been bought piecemeal at a broker's 
shop — perhaps it had — and also the trumpery 
stuff they called * ornaments,' but which I con- 
sidered trash. 

How different all this was to the taste, and 
even splendour, with which I had been pre- 
viously furnished ; for, reader, in spite of par- 
simoniousness, extravagance, irregular habits, 
and even crime, all my previous owners and 
occupants had been gentlefolks. Even Mr. 
Dunlop, in spite of his terrible career and 
ending, had been a man of gentlemanlike 
bearing and deportment, and in conversation 
and manner could have been admitted into 
any society, and had, in fact, been much 
sought after. Mr. Newman and his family, 
on the contrary, were shunned by nearly all 
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who resided in the neighbourhood, and con- 
sequently they had to fall back on their own 
set for what society they required ; and it 
rather vexed them that, coming to live at 
Bradbury House, had not tended to raise them 
in the social scale, they having previously re- 
sided at their father's place of business. 

Tom was now with his father ; the two 
younger lads were still at school ; Miss 'Liza 
superintended the household, and prided her- 
self much on her management, which appeared 
chiefly to consist in finding fault with every- 
thing and everybody ; also on her culinary and 
needlework accomplishments, which were cer- 
tainly rather good. Miss Tilda, on the con- 
trary, went in for being a literary lady, read 
a very few books, wrote silly verses, which 
she called * poems ; ' did what she called * her 
painting,' which consisted of the most wretched 
daubs ; and played a little on an old spinnet 
in a manner that would have sent any musician 
or composer crazy. With these accomplish- 
ments she was considered the clever one of 
the family, and was looked up to as such. 
Miss Emma occupied herself with a little of 
both sisters' occupations, but did not go in 
thoroughly for either. She set herself up for 
being a beauty, and therefore never did any- 
thing that she thought was likely to injure 
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her complexion or her figure, and a good deal 
of her time was taken up with the duties of 
the toilet, and what she termed, though only 
to herself, ' setting off her natural charms to 
the best advantage.* 

I will not weary my readers with the vulgar 
sayings and doings of this family, or with the 
revellings that took place occasionally while 
they dwelt within my walls ; parties, as they 
called them — but which no more resembled 
those given by my previous occupants than I, 
Bradbury House, resembled a labourer's cot- 
tage. I only propose making one or two 
remarks on the last affair of this kind given by 
the Newman family, because it led to their final 
dispersion, and to my being once again empty. 

During the evening of which I speak. Miss 
Emma, the youngest daughter, and a Mr. 
Alfred Dent seemed to get on remarkably 
good terms with each other; indeed, I wit- 
nessed two or three tender passages between 
them, and actually saw a kiss stolen, and 
heard Miss Emma exclaim, * For shame!' but 
I don't believe she minded it for all that. 
Also, and this, perhaps, was of more conse- 
quence — Mr. Newman's behaviour to his ser- 
vant, Hannah Smith, seemed to strike one or 
two persons as rather peculiar. She (Hannah) 
was almost constantly in the room where the 
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festivities were going on, and Mr. Newman's 
attention seemed to be frequently turned to- 
wards her, and he appeared very often to 
speak to and consult her in a way that no 
man — and more especially one who is a 
bachelor or a widower — should ever do. 

Amongst those who remarked Mr. New- 
man's behaviour that night, and whose sus- 
picions were thereby aroused, was his eldest 
daughter ; and Miss Newman determined to 
speak to her father the next day, and to dis- 
charge Hannah immediately. 

On the following morning she carried out 
her resolve, and, having secured her father and 
herself from interruption, she declared her 
intention of dismissing Hannah after her 
behaviour of the previous evening, and hinted 
that her father ought really to be more careful 
in his conduct towards their domestics. 

Whereupon Mr. Newman flew into a rage 
and demanded, ' Whether he was master in his 
own household, and whether he had not a right 
to treat everybody in it just as he pleased } ' 
and then continued, * his daughter might dis- 
miss Hannah if she liked, but that the said 
Hannah would shortly return to be mistress of 
this house.' 

'Mistress of this house!' gasped poor Miss 
Liza. 
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' Yes ; my lawful wedded wife. Don't you 
understand that, you little gaping fool.' 

Be it understood that Miss Newman was 
above the ordinary height, and was certainly 
no fool ; but her father cared little what he 
said in his anger, for he knew he was acting 
in defiance of his children's interest and wishes ; 
and his daughter appeared so astonished at 
his announcement, that it deprived her for 
the instant of the sense she usually possessed. 
With a sort of effort she seemed to gather 
her bewildered faculties together, and to take 
in the import of her father's words ; then 
her wrath was aroused, and in loud and 
rapid tones she replied, — ' That she never could 
have believed her father would have acted in 
such a way, — that she couldn't ; that it was 
all through that hussy in the kitchen ; but 
that she should go that very day, — that she 
should ; and, if her father persisted in his 
infatuation, he need not any longer count on 
the society of his daughters, for she did not 
believe her sisters would, and, certainly, she 
should not remain after the event had taken 
place, to which he had just alluded.' And 
then Miss 'Liza sailed out of the room, with 
as much offended dignity as she could assume. 
She then made her father's communication 
known to her sisters, whose surprise and in- 

N 
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dignation were only second to her own. Miss 
'Liza now took up a newspaper and scanned 
the advertisements, saying she intended to 
look out for a good and suitable situation 
as housekeeper to a gentleman. Miss Tilda 
remarked with a sigh, that she supposed 
there was nothing else to be done but to 
become a governess; and then both sisters 
inquired, — 

' And what do you mean to do, Emma ? ' 

* I don't know,' returned the supposed 
beauty. ' Get married, perhaps.' 

' Don't talk nonsense,' replied Miss Tilda, 
a little sharply, while 'Liza added sternly, — 

' I'm surprised at you, Emma, that you can 
jest at such a time as this. Who is there, 
I should like to know, that you can marry .^ ' 

Miss Emma gave no reply, but pouted, 
and shed a few — a very few tears. 

It all came about as had been previously 
planned. The domestic quitted Bradbury 
House for a few weeks, and then returned 
as its mistress. Then Miss *Liza left for 
the situation she had obtained as housekeeper 
to a widower with two children — perhaps she 
married him in the long run. It would not 
be her fault if she did not. Miss Tilda, 
much to her disgust, could only obtain a 
situation as nursery governess. I believe — 
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indeed, I know — that she would rather, at 
the last, have remained in her father's house, 
if she had not been kept up to her deter- 
mination by her eldest sister. As to Miss 
Emma, she eloped with her lover, Mr. Alfred 
Dent, already mentioned ; for, as she afterwards 
remarked, what could she do but get married. 
I hope her marriage turned out tolerably well, 
for, as a rule, I don't think runaway matches 
do turn out well, and Miss Emma, despite 
her vanity, certainly deserved the best fate 
of the three sisters, for she had a better 
heart than either of the others. 

The eldest son, Tom, was at this period 
taken into the business of an uncle, who re- 
sided in the country, so he left home for 
good ; the two younger lads were sent to 
school, and Mr. and Mrs. Newman being 
now alone, the former judged it better to re- 
move to some other neighbourhood, where his 
wife's antecedents were not so generally 
known ; consequently, they left soon after 
they were married. And it is now time I 
turned my attention to the persons who next 
occupied Bradbury House. 

I had been so much injured by the New- 
mans, that it was necessary to put me in 
repair previous to the fresh arrives, and for 
many weeks I was occupied by work-people. 
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At the end of that time, I felt as if I were 
once more restored to my former appear- 
ance, and could hold my own against the 
few new houses which were already begin- 
ning to spring up. 

The new inmates now arrived. They con- 
sisted of two maiden ladies of the name of 
Walford, and their niece Ellen ; and being 
quiet, lady-like people, they were soon visited 
by most of the best persons in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Ellen Walford was about twenty when she 
and her aunts took up their abode within 
my walls ; but, from her straight and regular 
features, pale complexion, and dark hair and 
eyes, coupled with rather a staid demeanour, 
she appeared older, yet she was always cheer- 
ful and happy, and seemed much attached 
to her aunts. 

It seemed strange that they should often 
sigh and shake their heads when alone, and 
Miss Walford would murmur, * Poor thing ! 
Ah ! it is best she does not know all. No 
use in casting any shadow on her young life 
— she will know sorrow and trial soon enough. 
Don't you agree with me, Maria ? ' And the 
younger sister would reply, * I don't disagree 
with your last remark, Priscilla, still I think 
it would have been better if Ellen had known 
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the truth from a child. If it were to do over 
again, I would have no mystery about it.' 

There was, then, some mystery — something 
concealed in relation to Ellen Walford, the 
nature of which I heard in time, and which 
shall be explained to the reader. The truth 
was, that Ellen was only the illegitimate 
daughter of Miss Walford's only brother. 
He had led a very wild career, and met 
with an early death. In his dying moments 
his mind seemed troubled by the remembrance 
of one Lucy Field, whom he had betrayed, 
and he implored his sisters with his dying 
breath, * to do something for poor Lucy and 
her child.' 

The sisters, in compliance with this request, 
had then seen the mother and Ellen, who 
was then very young ; the Miss Walfords 
were so taken with the latter, that they agreed 
to adopt her, and bring her up as their own 
niece ; while, by their recommendation, some 
suitable employment was found for Lucy Field, 
who, although occupying a position much in- 
ferior to the Walfords, had come of respectable 
parentage, and who, with the exception of 
her one grave fault of loving Edward Wal- 
ford, 'not wisely but too well,' seemed to be 
a quiet, well-conducted girl. 

She did not live a great while to trouble 
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the Miss Walfords, and on her death the eldest 
sister had suggested that Ellen's origin should 
be buried in oblivion, and that she should be 
brought up in ignorance of who her mother 
really was. 

To this, as we have seen. Miss Maria 
had consented, yet not without some demur 
at first ; for, although the younger of the two, 
Miss Maria ruled in everything, being of 
an energetic character; and, in any matter 
of moment, gentle, placid Miss Priscilla Wal- 
ford always asked the advice of her sister, 
and was generally guided by her. 

When they had been more than two years 
at Bradbury House, a young man of the 
name of Mortimer began to be a visitor 
there, and it was soon evident that Ellen 
was the attraction that drew his steps, on 
one excuse or another, so often in that 
direction. 

The reason of his frequent visits soon 
became apparent to the Miss Walfords, and 
they began to feel tolerably sure that Mr. 
Mortimer would soon ask their permission 
to become the engaged lover of Ellen. 

But, although Henry Mortimer was in 
every respect such a man as they would 
have selected, yet the anticipation of his com- 
ing proposal seemed to give pain rather than 
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pleasure to the two sisters, for they now 
felt that their secret must be disclosed — at 
least Miss Maria felt so — for Miss Priscilla 
had begged her sister that it might still be 
concealed ; but Miss Maria was firm, and 
replied, — 'She would have no man marry- 
ing the girl under false pretences, and, as 
a preliminary, Ellen must now be told.' So 
Miss Walford said no more, but only sighed, 
though she grieved much that ' Maria would 
persist in telling all/ 

I remember well that at the time when 
Ellen learnt the truth, she had just returned 
from a walk, having been to make some pur- 
chases. Her eyes looked bright, and there 
was a faint tinge of colour in her cheek, caused, 
probably, by a rather fresh breeze, and by her 
having hurried a little, for, as she explained, 
she had been unavoidably detained at one of 
the shops, and she concluded, almost merrily, — 

* I thought you would wonder what had be- 
come of me, but — 'then catching the grave look 
on Miss Walford's face, she added quickly, 
* You have heard bad news ; tell me, what is 
it ? Is Mr. Mortimer — ' and then she stopped 
abruptly, and the tell-tale blush overspread 
her features. 

* No, dear Ellen, we have heard nothing ; 
but we have something to tell you, neverthe- 
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less/ replied Miss Maria, in a kind, grave 
tone. * Something that it is right you should 
know, though, I fear, it will give you pain. 

The colour faded away from Ellen's cheeks, 
as she said hurriedly, — * Tell me, tell me 
quickly, what it is ? ' Then she gazed at the 
two sisters with a puzzled, inquiring look, 
ignoring the suggestion of the elder Miss 
Walford, that she should go and take off her 
bonnet before the communication was made. 

Then gently and tenderly the whole truth, 
already told to the reader, was made known 
to poor Ellen, who sat like one stunned by 
the avowal she had just heard, and which 
seemed so cruelly to crush her hopes at the 
very moment they were on the point of 
fruition ; for, as Ellen now confessed to the 
Miss Walfords, Henry Mortimer had two days 
previously asked her to become his wife, to 
which she had gladly consented, and was com- 
ing that very day to ask the consent of the 
two elder ladies to their union. And now, 
how different it would all be to what she had 
anticipated. 

Henry could never marry her now. Poor 
Ellen ! She looked and was very miserable. 
Her aunts, as they still desired she should 
call them, endeavoured to console her as well 
as they could, but were afraid to raise hopes 
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that were, perhaps, not destined to be realised ; 
and the time that intervened between the 
avowal of Ellen's parentage, and the arrival 
of Mr. Mortimer, was about as dull and 
miserable as any those three had passed 
together. 

When Mr. Mortimer arrived, Miss Maria 
saw him alone, and immediately that he gave 
her the opportunity, explained everything con- 
cerning Ellen, who was sitting weeping in her 
own room, while Miss Priscilla, who was also 
alone, was inwardly praying that all might 
turn out better than they expected — ^and, 
reader, it did. For, at the conclusion of Miss 
Marias interview with Henry Mortimer, she 
went and fetched Ellen, and though there 
were tears in her eyes, there was a cheerful- 
ness in her tone, as she bade the former 
accompany her downstairs, as Mr. Mortimer 
particularly desired to see her ; and Ellen, 
still pale and trembling, followed her to the 
room where he was waiting, and Miss Maria, 
opening the door, and gently pushing Ellen 
in, quietly closed it, and left the lovers alone. 

I shall not reveal what took place then, but 
leave it to be imagined by the result. For, 
at the end of nearly an hour, when they 
rejoined the Miss Walfords, Ellen's face 
looked flushed and happy, while Henry Mor- 
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timer's wore a pleased expression, from which 
it may be g^athered that he had not regarded 
the communication made to him as any bar 
to his and Ellen's happiness. 

His visits now became regular and frequent, 
and there was enacted again the ' old, old 
story ' of love and courtship — old, but ever 
new ; and it was the first time the story had 
been told within my walls, and, I can assure 
you, Bradbury House, at this period, was a 
very happy place indeed. 

At length the marriage occurred, and a very 
quiet, simple wedding it was — more, perhaps, 
what weddings should be, than where there 
IS so much fuss and display — and Ellen, now 
Mrs. Mortimer, dwelt within me no more. 
But I saw her and her husband two or three 
times after they were married, and they seemed 
a very attached and happy couple. 

After a time, the two maiden ladies were 
persuaded by the young people to go and 
reside near them, so I lost sight of them 
altogether. 

They were succeeded by a family consisting 
of a husband and wife, a son and two daugh- 
ters. Ah ! what different scenes were now 
portrayed within my walls to what had pre- 
viously occurred. For Mr. Owen, a red-faced, 
bloated-looking man, the husband and father, 
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was a confirmed drunkard ; and night after 
night he would reel home tipsy, and then, 
using the most shocking oaths, would go on 
in the most violent manner towards his 
wretched, broken-hearted wife, or his poor 
patient daughters, who took it in turn to sit 
up for him. 

For once, when Edmund Owen had waited 
up for his father, there had ensued such a 
violent scene, that never again would the 
mother permit the son to sit up for his 
father. 

Mrs. Owen was a poor, pale, spiritless 
woman, she had probably loved her husband 
once ; but that love, in consequence of his 
treatment, had nearly died out, or rather it 
was all concentrated in her children. Her 
son, then aged three- and-twenty, was a good- 
looking, steady, manly young fellow, yet his 
mother often had fears lest he should ever 
follow his father's example, but of this there 
seemed little probability. 

Alice and Mary Owen were two gentle, 
delicate-looking girls, and it seemed almost 
impossible that they could be the daughters of 
such a man as Mr. Owen, whom they rather 
regarded with aversion and terror, than with 
that love and respect that children generally 
feel towards their parents. 
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As time rolled on, Mr. Owen seemed to 
get worse, rather than better, and Edmund, 
weary of witnessing the misery at home, which 
he could neither prevent nor relieve, proposed 
to his mother that he should go abroad, saying 
that he considered he might then be able in 
time to offer a home to his mother and sisters ; 
and, the young man added, hesitatingly, per- 
haps some arrangement could be made with 
regard to his father. 

To this Mrs. Owen replied, that it was 
too late now for her to think of another home, 
but she would be thankful to believe, in case 
of her death, there was a prospect of one for 
her daughters, and that, under all the circum- 
stances, it was best for him to go, though it 
would be a terrible trial to part with him. 

Soon, too soon, the mother and sisters felt, 
did the time arrive for Edmund Owen's de- 
parture ; even the father, who, for a wonder, 
was almost sober, seemed to feel a little re- 
.gret that his son was going away. Mrs. 
Owen appeared inconsolable, and Alice and 
Mary had to restrain their grief, in order to 
restore their mother's serenity. As time went 
on, and they had cheering letters from him, 
they not only became reconciled to his absence, 
but even acknowledged it was best he should 
be away ; for Mr. Owen was going on worse 
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than ever, if that were possible, and it was 
difficult to imagine how the family would 
have lived at this period, if it had not been 
that Mrs. Owen possessed a small income of 
her own, which sufficed to provide all that 
was necessary, though it was not sufficient to 
afford luxuries. 

And now darker days came to poor Mrs. 
Owen, and Bradbury House saw little at 
this period but scenes of suffering and sad- 
ness. For in a comparatively short period 
Mrs. Owen lost both her daughters. The 
eldest, Alice, died of consumption ; she had 
always been very delicate, and when the fatal 
symptoms of the disease began to display 
themselves, she did not last more than a 
twelvemonth ; and three months before her 
death, her sister Mary died, having taken a 
cold, which caused congestion of the lungs. 

I pass rapidly over this period. I don't like 
recalling the memory of those two sad lives — 
lives which seem to have had so little enjoyment 
and happiness in them — and will rather turn 
to the mother, for whom more tranquil, if not 
happier, days were in store. When time had 
a little assuaged the first bitterness of her 
grief, Mr. Owen died ; his constant habit of 
violent drinking having abruptly terminated his 
career, and his sad, patient wife was at last 
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free from him who had proved a hindrance 
instead of a help ; a curse, instead of a bless- 
ing, to her life. Her son, who had gone on 
prosperously, and had recently married, now 
wrote and entreated her to go to him, adding 
that it was his wife's wish, as well as his own, 
that she should spend the remainder of her 
days with them. 

To this proposal Mrs. Owen gladly acceded, 
and, her preparations being made, and another 
tenant being found for me, she took her de- 
parture for the other side of the globe, where, 
I trust, she found that peace and happiness 
which had been denied her here. 

The tenant who succeeded the Owens was a 
man about fifty-five or sixty years of age, and 
an old bachelor. He was very tall and rather 
thin, and, being a Scotchman, had high cheek- 
bones ; his hair and beard were grey, and his 
eyes had a sharp, keen look, and he spoke 
with a decided Scotch accent Mr. Macpher- 
son — that was his name — was reserved in 
manner, stingy in his habits, of a slightly 
irascible temper, and decidedly selfish. I 
used to hear his friends call him 'a good 
fellow/ and toast him as 'a liberal, kind- 
hearted man,' on those occasions when he 
entertained them ; but I can only say, Brad- 
bury House saw little of his goodness or kind- 
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ness, and, as to his liberality, it seemed the great 
puzzle of his old housekeeper, Mrs. Mac Allen, 
to make twopence go as far as a shilling, and to 
persuade her master that she did so. 

As Mr. Macpherson was very regular in 
his habits, it began to be much noticed by 
this same housekeeper and the servants that 
he was ' very frequently from home lately,' 
and much speculation was entered into as to 
what could be the cause for this change in 
Mr. Macpherson's proceedings. 

When the reason was announced, they were 
astonished ; and, if houses could feel astonish- 
ment, I am sure I should have felt it, for 
actually he, the old bachelor, was going to be 
married ! 

It seemed that, at one of his friend's houses, 
he had met a widow, of the name of Wade, 
and had been induced to visit her. What 
means she used — whether she represented a 
wife would be cheaper than a housekeeper, or 
whether she insinuated that there might be a 
union of incomes — I knew not ; indeed, it will 
ever remain a mystery to me how such a man 
as Mr. Macpherson could ever have married, 
or how any one could be found to marry him ; 
nevertheless, the fact occurred, and, as he 
went to reside at his wife's house, I was once 
again put up — * To Let ! ' 
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I must just mention that, during Mr. Mac- 
pherson's time, I had again changed hands, 
so far as my actual possessor was concerned, 
for Mr. Frederick Oldham (I hope the reader 
has not quite forgotten all about him) — Mr. 
Frederick Oldham had contrived so effectually 
to run through all his uncle's money as to be 
at this time very considerably in debt, and 
had got into the hands of the Jews ; and it 
was to quiet one of these gentlemen in his 
demands for his * interesht or his monies * that 
he made me over to him, and so I, Bradbury 
House, became the property of a little, dirty, 
scheming, grasping, money-making Jew of the 
name of Moses Abrahams, who fretted and 
fumed a good deal that I did not, on being 
vacated by Mr. Macpherson, immediately be- 
come occupied by another tenant. 

At last I was taken by a gentleman and 
lady, who bore the name of Branscombe. I 
say bore the name, for I soon found out that 
the lady, at least, had no right to that title, 
not being the wife of Mr. Branscombe. 

Of course, I only heard the story a little 
at a time, through reproaches and upbraid- 
ings, but I shall present it in a consecutive 
and condensed form to the reader ; and it is no 
new tale that I am about to recount, but one, 
alas ! which has frequently happened before. 
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Clara Conway — that was her name — had 
been married at the early age of eighteen 
to a Mr. Falkland, a man old enough to be 
her father— married to him at the wish of her 
parents, merely because he was rich ; and 
Clara, not having experienced a liking for 
anyone else, and being pleased, like many 
young girls, at the prospect of marriage, had 
only too easily consented to wed a man to 
whom she was utterly indifferent. Whether 
that indifference might not have ripened with 
time into something like love, it is impossible 
to say, for, unfortunately for poor Clara, Wil- 
liam Branscombe crossed her path soon after 
her marriage, and, with his handsome person 
and fascinating manners roused the love that 
was lying dormant, and which ought to have 
been given to her husband ; while Branscombe 
soon became fatally interested in her. 

I know not by what gradual process the 
guilty pair made known their preference for 
each other, nor how they managed to deceive 
the husband ; suffice it to say, that they even- 
tually eloped to Italy — to that sunny land to 
which so many seem to go, who have, by 
their wilful acts, blotted out much, if not all, 
the sunshine of their lives. 

They had not long returned to England 
when they took up their abode at Bradbury 

o 
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House. I think Mr. William Branscombe 
had become tired of living abroad, and wished 
once more to mingle in the set to which he 
had been accustomed before knowing her who, 
at this period, passed as his wife, and of whom 
he seemed already becoming weary. Clara 
was now divorced from her husband, and had 
more than once implored Mr. Branscombe to 
marry her ; but this he refused to do. 

As time went on, Clara was left more and 
more to herself, and I alone was witness of 
the many sad and weary hours she passed, of 
the reproaches she heaped on herself, of the 
tears she shed, and of the unutterable longing 
she felt that she could undo the past — that 
she could return to that path from which 
she was evermore shut out. At first she felt 
this loneliness was very hard to bear, and she 
pined much for the society of him for whom 
she had sacrificed all ; but eventually, when 
unkindness, and even harshness, succeeded to 
comparative indifference, Clara began to re- 
gret, not so much her hours of loneliness as 
the fast waning love of him for whom she had 
given up everything a woman holds most dear. 
Poor Clara ! she was reaping the bitter fruits 
of her sin ; and at last there occurred a terrible 
scene between her and Mr. Branscombe, and 
then they parted, to go their separate ways 
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in life. He, with no preparation or word of 
regret for his past conduct, coolly informed 
her that he now intended marrying a lady 
in a good position ; he would therefore offer 
Clara a certain sum of money, such as should be 
agreed between them, and he trusted neither 
to see nor be troubled with her more. 

During this heartless speech from him who 
had once spoken in the honeyed accents of love, 
Clara's dark eyes were fixed upon him with a 
terribly wild and saddened expression. Then 
she made one last appeal to him not to for- 
sake her so utterly ; then she alluded to his 
former attachment to her, and asked what she 
had done to lose it ; finally, she implored him 
— and here she knelt — not to do the wrong of 
wedding with another, but to allow their mar- 
riage to take place, adding, in the most pa- 
thetic tones, that none could ever love him 
better than she had done, or give greater proof 
of their love — for had she not forsaken all for 
him. 

And what did William Branscombe answer 
to this speech ? 

Why, he hissed out between his teeth — 

*That never should a degraded and divorced 
woman be his wife. Never — ' 

At these words a sudden spirit seemed 
roused in Clara, she sprang to her feet, and 
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her eyes bore a fierce expression, such as had 
never been seen there before. With tones of 
bitterness she reproached him for his unkind 
and unmanly conduct towards her. She en- 
tirely refused his money, or any offers of assist- 
ance, saying she would rather starve than be be- 
holden to him for bread ; and that it might not 
come directly, but she was sure the day would 
arrive when Heaven would punish him for the 
manner in which he had treated her. Then 
Clara left him — left him for ever — for she soon 
after quitted the house, and I am unable to 
say what was her ultimate fate. I am also 
unable to tell whether Mr. Branscombe's in- 
tended marriage took place or not, most pro- 
bably it did, and whether he ever experienced 
that punishment which Clara declared would 
be sure to overtake him. I only know he sold 
everything, with which I had been furnished, to 
a broker, and that I was once more left empty. 

The next people by whom I was occupied 
presented a great contrast; for regularity, 
peace, and happiness were the order of this 
household. 

The master of the house — the Rev. Mr. 
Lovejoy — was a dissenting minister, and a 
chapel having been built in the neighbour- 
hood, he and his family had come to reside at 
Bradbury House. 
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During the occupancy of the last two or three 
tenants, the neighbourhood around me had 
greatly changed. What are called improve- 
ments had taken place, that is, several new 
roads had been made, and a number of cheap- 
built stucco-ornamented 'Villas,* as they are 
always now termed, had been erected, while 
some of the old-fashioned cottages had been 
turned into shops. Yes, the pleasant country 
place was growing into a regular London 
suburb, and though the people were more 
numerous, they were no longer of that aristo- 
cratic kind that had formerly dwelt here. I 
suffered by this change ; the new people prefer- 
ring the more modern and showy houses, and I 
consequently could no longer command the same 
rent as formerly, and after being vacant more 
than six months, and winter being at hand, 
Mr. Moses Abrahams was glad to let me to 
the dissenting minister already mentioned. 

Mr. Lovejoy was a rather stout, good-tem- 
pered looking man, and his character may be 
shortly summed up in the words, that he 
was *a Christian and a gentleman.' As he 
was a popular preacher and well connected, he 
was able to afford so large a dwelling as Brad- 
bury House, which he required, as he had seven 
children — four sons and three daughters — all 
of whom seemed to inherit their father and 
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mother s happy disposition, — for Mrs. Lovejoy 
seemed a reflex of her husband. 

How my old walls used to echo with their 
merry voices and cheerful laughter — for Mr. 
Lovejoy was not of those who think religion 
consists in being dull and gloomy — and he loved 
to promote any innocent amusement in the 
family ; consequently there was not one, from 
the eldest daughter Elizabeth, who was four- 
teen when they first took up their abode with 
me, down to baby Hugh, but what loved their 
home, and thought it the happiest place. 

The time flew quickly by with this bright, 
busy family — busy, not only for their own, but 
others' good. Ah ! How many a plan have I 
heard discussed and known to be carried out 
for the welfare of others. How many a kindly 
deed done to their poorer neighbours. Truly 
the Lovejoys were a blessing to the neighbour- 
hood, and it was a sad day when they left. So 
years passed on with little to remark their 
flight, except the growth and gradual develop- 
ment of the children. Then the daughter 
Elizabeth became engaged to a young doctor 
in the neighbourhood, and after another two 
years elapsed she was married. 
. What pleasure and excitement this wedding 
in the family seemed to produce, the only 
regret being that they * should lose dear Lizzie ; ' 
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but even that was tempered by the remark that 
* she would live very near them/ What a nice, 
suitable wedding it was — ^what a pretty bride 
this same Lizzie made ; and when the time 
came for her departure she was embraced and 
wept over as if she was about to depart for 
ever, instead of coming as she did, when she 
settled down after her marriage, about once a 
week or once a fortnight, to her old home ; 
when she seemed, in ^ spite of little matronly 
ways, still the same cheerful, pleasant Lizzie of 
old. After a time a fat, chubby baby-boy 
accompanied her in these visits, and seemed 
in a fair way to be spoiled both by grand- 
parents and uncles and aunts. 

At length, when Lizzie had been married 
about three years, an interruption came to 
these frequent and pleasant visits, and I saw 
no more of the Lovejoys. For Mr. Lovejoy 
was appointed to another pastorate, and as 
it was a better appointment, and he had a 
large family dependent upon him, he felt it 
would be his duty to accept it, although he 
truly regretted leaving my neighbourhood, in 
which regret he was joined by all his family, 
particularly his eldest daughter, who felt this 
removal would, indeed, sever her from that 
constant intercourse with her relations which 
she had hitherto enjoyed. The neighbours. 
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too, and especially the poorer ones, much be- 
wailed the loss of this good and kind family ; 
and amidst kindly farewells, sorrow for 
their departure, and good wishes for their 
future welfare, the Lovejoys departed from 
Bradbury House and its neighbourhood, not 
without leaving behind them some traces of 
the good they had been able to effect. 

They were succeeded by a retired trades- 
man and his wife ; but as they had no children, 
and led very quiet lives, I have nothing to say 
about them. 

After that I was vacant some time, for I 
was getting out of repair, and Mr. Abrahams 
refused to do anything to me. At length I 
was taken by an artist of the name of Ash- 
burn. He was a widower, with four daughters, 
the eldest of whom was seventeen, and the 
youngest ten. I do not think Mr. Ashburn 
ought ever to have taken me ; but he seemed 
a very improvident man in money matters, 
and his daughters were too young to assist 
him much in this respect. So they came — 
and, ah ! what a different aspect I soon pre- 
sented to what I had done under the rule 
of the Lovejoys. 

Where was the cleanliness, the neatness, 
the comfort, if not the luxury, which had 
reigned under Mrs. Lovejoys kind but firm 
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sway ? Where was the solid respectability 
the old house had known in their time, and 
also during the stay of the immediate pre- 
decessors of the artist and his family ? Gone, 
gone seemingly for ever ! 

Mr. Ashburn being an unsuccessful artist, 
the fortunes of the family seem to get worse, 
rather than improve ; indeed, theirs seemed to 
be a downward career, and I felt as if I 
were gradually going down with them, for 
my exterior soon began to show as much 
signs of neglect as my interior. My garden 
was overgrown with weeds ; the wall that 
enclosed me began to fall into decay, while 
I, myself, was both dirty and untidy ; yet I 
contained at this period some things of value. 
Books, statuettes, a good piano, besides other 
excellent furniture, and some really good paint- 
ings, the last mentioned all by Mr. Ashburn ; 
but the beauty of these was almost entirely 
lost by the want of cleanliness, order, and 
arrangement. 

Mr. Ashburn confined himself altogether to 
his painting, and, for want of proper super- 
vision, the servants did just as they liked. 

The eldest daughter, Blanche, tried to bring 
about a better state of things ; but she was 
too young, and too ignorant of where the 
wrong lay, to produce any permanent good ; 
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and when she would sometimes betray a look 
of anxiety and uneasiness that she could not 
command a better result, her second sister, 
Laura, a lively girl of nearly sixteen, would 
tell her, 'Not to worry herself, that things 
would all come right in time.' But things did 
not come right ; on the contrary, they grew 
worse and worse, until, at last, Mr. Ashburn 
was aroused to the fact that debt and ruin 
were staring him in the face. 

Then he found fault with his daughters, for, 
as he said, * allowing things to come to this 
pass ; ' rated his servants for their extrava- 
gance ; the trades-people for their extortionate 
demands ; in short, he abused everybody and 
everything as being the cause of his ruin, 
rather than himself. 

One of the principal creditors was Mr. 
Moses Abrahams, and he did not prove a 
very lenient one. 

Finding that Mr. Ashburn was not only 
behind with his rent, but greatly in debt in 
other ways, he took the alarm, demanded to 
be paid in full immediately ; and this being 
totally out of Mr. Ashburn*s power, an execu- 
tion was put into the house. 

It was $ad to see the artist's mournful coun- 
tenance as he witnessed the gradual destruc- 
tion of his home. Sad to see those pretty, 
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and even hitherto happy, girls, looking wist- 
fully and with tearful eyes on many a picture, 
ornament, or piece of furniture, connected, as 
it seemed to them, with happier times. 

Soon the last day came ; and apparently 
without one friend to wish them better days, 
the family of the Ashburns took their sorrow- 
ful departure from Bradbury House, poorer 
by far than when they entered it. One can 
only hope that Mr. Ashburn, though a sadder, 
was a wiser man, and that the future of this 
amiable, though somewhat ill-regulated family, 
proved more fortunate than their career during 
their sojourn at Bradbury House. As for 
me, I was now filled for two or three days 
with Jews and brokers, and an idle, gaping 
crowd. Then the auction took place, and one 
by one the things formerly belonging to the 
Ashburns were spread far and wide. Then 
emptiness and silence once more prevailed 
within me. I was now in such a dilapidated 
condition, that I remained vacant for many 
months. 

At last Mr. Abrahams secured another 
tenant, for he now promised that he would 
put me in thorough repair. This promise, 
however, amounted to little more than that 
some whitewash was put on my ceilings, one 
or two rooms repapered cheaply, and my 
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outer walls repaired. Then, after being 
thoroughly cleaned, my garden was put in 
order, and I once more began to feel and to 
wear a certain air of respectability. 

The new tenants, who were the last occu- 
pants, were three maiden ladies of the name 
of Birchall ; and I soon found I was to be a 
ladies' school, for a brass plate was fixed on 
my gate, bearing the inscription, ' Establish- 
ment for Young Ladies.' 

Miss Joanna Birchall, the eldest, was a 
good-natured, stout woman, of about fifty or 
fifty-five, slightly lame, and this seemed to 
render her rather indolent. She played the 
part of Lady Principal, so was only seen oc- 
casionally by the pupils. By this means she 
kept up her dignity and apparent command, 
which, I am sure, would soon have given way 
if she had been much with the young ladies, 
for she was not at all clever, and her rule 
would certainly have been rather lax if it had 
not been for her sisters. 

Miss Arabella, her second sister, was a com- 
plete contrast. She was much taller than Miss 
Birchall, and rather thin, with small, dark eyes, 
which, the pupils declared, *saw everything.' 
She was extremely active and energetic, and 
not only took the entire management of the 
school, which was a large one, but even did 
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part of the actual teaching. It was Miss 
Arabella who was up early, and a-bed late ; 
who roused indolent scholars to activity, and 
caused active ones to be studious ; who detected 
any quarrels, deceit, or underhanded ways, either 
with pupils or teachers ; who saw the parents 
of the former, and engaged and dismissed 
the latter — in truth. Miss Arabella might be 
said to be the spring and main-stay of the 
school. 

Miss Susan, the youngest, was avowedly the 
housekeeper ; but her duties seemed to amount 
to little more than issuing orders for dinners 
and engaging and dismissing servants, for 
even in this department Miss Arabella, with 
her energetic nature, would superintend the 
wants of the young ladies ; and Miss Susan 
was far from objecting to this. As she was 
several years her sister's junior, she had not 
yet given up all thoughts of matrimony, and, 
therefore, she dressed more, and went more 
into society, than the two elder Miss Birchalls. 

What a number of different inmates my old 
walls sheltered during the time of these ladies* 
residence — for they occupied me for several 
years — ^and, indeed, have only recently left. 
The careless and the diligent ; the sensible 
and the frivolous ; the clever and the stupid ; 
the genius and the ordinary girl have 
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all, in turn, dwelt beneath my roof, and I 
trust have, during their sojourn, gained some- 
thing which may be useful to them through 
life. 

The years passed quietly and tranquilly by 
with the Miss Birchalls, and when they were 
compelled to quit me, by reason of the in- 
tended railway, there was little change in 
them, except that they looked a little older 
— that Miss Joanna Birchall was more indo- 
lent and easy-going than ever — that Miss 
Arabella was not quite so active — and that 
Miss Susan's visions of married life were 
gradually passing away. 

So they, the last of my tenants, faded from 
my view, and I am now condemned to be 
pulled down, and a railway station is, I believe, 
to be built on my site — thus myriads of busy 
feet will pass over where the * Old House ' 
once stood. 

Perhaps I ought not to mourn at this 
change, yet I cannot help feeling a regret 
that my existence is terminated ; that I shall 
never be a home to anyone again ; that never 
more shall my walls echo with glad, young 
voices, or cheerful laughter ; never more 
afford a shelter to the sad or the unfor- 
tunate, or witness scenes of pleasure and 
happiness. 
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Already I seem to stand like a wreck of 
the past, with my pride and beauty all de- 
parted. Already I seem to hear the tramp 
of work-people, who are coming to destroy me. 
Soon, very soon, I shall be, like all earthly 
things, nothing but a heap of dust. 

Well, I can but trust I have been of 
some use in my generation, and resign my- 
self to my impending fate. I also hope 
some useful hints may be drawn from the 
faint sketches I have endeavoured to give 
of those who passed a portion of their lives 
beneath my roof, and that the ' Story of the 
Old House' has not been related entirely in 
vain. 



THE END. 
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B. Perez Galdos. Translated by D. P. W. Crown Svo., 

7s. 6d. 
The Llyerpool Albion says :— " It is fresh and accurate." 

UNDER THE ROSE : a Prose Idyl. By Mrs. 
Herbert Davy. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Graphic says : — "The work of a gentlewoman who has the soul of 
a poet and the refinement of genius. ... A pleasanter companion for a 
railway or yachting journey than * Under the Rose ' we cannot conceive. 
It is impossible to find fault with it." 

THE TWO VICTORS. By E. Bedell Benjamin. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 66. 

REASON AND RELIGION. By Dr. Julius 

RUPP. Translated from the German, with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, by Madame A. C. Rasche. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF GIBRALTAR. By Flora 

Calpensis. Paper boards. 2s. 

A TALE THAT IS TOLD : a Story for Christmas. 
Paper boards. 2s. 

NEVER FOUND OUT. By G. Beresford Fitz- 
gerald. Author of * Lilian.' Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVICE TO A SISTER. By a Brother. In 

boards, 2s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co.> 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
UNCLE GRUMPY, AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 

CHI LDREN. A Collection of Short/Original, easily Learned, 
easily Acted, easily Mounted Pieces for Private Representa- 
tion by Boys and Girls. By K St. John Corbet. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 

STORIES FOR MAMMA'S DARLINGS. Ten 
Stories for Children. By Amanda Matorka Blankenstein. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
The Brisrhton Bzandner says : — ** This is an excellent story book, 

adapted for yonng children." 
The Dnxidee AdvertlBer says:— "These stories are excellent in their 

moral tone." 
The Sunderland Herald says :— " It is an excellent gift book." 
Lloyd's NewB says : — " These stories for children are excellent." 

FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 
Hardy, Author of " The Castaway's Home," " Up North," &c. 

Handsomely bound and Illustrat€^d, 5s. 

The Times says : — " ' Frank Blake' is a story in which bears, Indians* 
comical n^^es, and the various other dramatis persatuB of such works 
play their parts with captal efifect This is a tale of the good old-fashioned 
sort." 

The Fan MaU Gazette says :— " * Frank Blake ' abounds in adventures 
of a familiar and popular kind." 

The Saturday Review says : " ' Frank Blake ' is the book wherewith to 
spend a happy day at ttie romantic and tender age of thirteen. It scarcely 
yields in interest to the ' Rifle-Rangers,' or * The White Chief.' " 

The Guardian says : — " It is a t^k of unusual power of its kind." 

The Scotsman says :—" Mrs. Hardy has written, in ' Frank Blake, the 
Trapper,' a book absolutely crowded with stirring adventure." 

Manchester Guardian says :— " ' Frank Blake ' is a thoroughly fresh, 
healthy, and interesting account of a boy's adventures in the Far West." 

The Leeds Mercury says : — " In ' Frank Blake ' there are many humorous 
passages and a finely sustained narrative." 

The Shrewsbury Chronlde says :— " We doubt if any one, even Capt 
Mayne Reid, would surrounded Frank Blake's life with more interesting 
incidents than this accomplished authoress has done." 

The Birmingham Dally Gazette says : — " By means of a capital story 
a good deal of information is incidentally furnished ; and the lad who is 
not charmed wi)h the tale will indeed be diflicult to please." 

The Preston Herald says : — " We cannot too strongly recommend it to 
those parents who desire to place in the hands of their sons and nephews a 
present of Stirling merit." 

SQUATTERM ANIA ; or. Phrases of Antipodean 

Life. By Erro. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Graphic says : " The intending emigrant would do well to peruse 
this work, for it contains a few lessons which it is well that he should learn." 

The LlYerpool Albion says : — " Gives a graphic and fairly realistic view 
of Antipodean life. The story is a lengthy one and full of information." 

The Scotsman says : — " He has performed his task with unquestionable 
vigour and narrative and descriptive power." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

THE POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL UBRARiES IN TOWN AND 

COUNTRY. 

ICTOR'S WIFE, THE. By Edmund Leathes, 

Actor. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 
Author of *' A Canadian Heroine." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

The Spectator says :—" Altogether 'Against her Will ' is a clever, whole- 
some novel, which we can recommend without reservation." 

The StaOidard says : — " ' Against her Will ' is a very powerful novel, and 
one which we can on every account recommend to our readers." 

A FEARFUL ADVERSARY. By P. Jillard. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 66. 

ALDEN OF ALDENHOLME. By George 
Smith. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ALICE GODOLPHIN and A LITTLE HEIRESS. 
By Mary Neville. In 2 vols., 21s. 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD; or, What's the 
Object? By Frank Foster, author of "Number 
One ; or, The Way of the World," etc., etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

AS THE SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. By J, 
Edward Muddock, author of "A Wingless 
Angel," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY : 

or, the Autobiography of the Tenth President of the 

World-Republic. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
ARE YOU MY WIFE.? By Grace Ramsay, 

author of " Iza's Story," " A Woman's Trials," etc. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31| Southampton St., Strand. 
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lARBARA'S WARNING. By the author of 
" Recommended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BARONETS CROSS, The. By Mary Meeke, 
author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sun- 
shine." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. By Robert J. Grif- 
fiths, LL.D. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

BITTER TO SWEET END. ByE.HoSKEN. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

BLACK SQUIRE, The ; or, a Lady's Four Wishes. 
By Davus. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huddleston. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

BRANDON TOWER. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

• ' Familiar matter of to-day. ' , 

BROKEN BLOSSOM, A. By Florence Marryat, 

author of " Love's Conflict," " Woman against Woman," &c. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

BY-WAYS: A Novel. By Mary W. Paxton. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IaTCHING a tartar. By G. Webb 
Appleton. Author of " Frozen Hearts." 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 
M. C. Despard. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. Second Edition. 

" a novel of something more than ordiDary promise." — Graphic, 

CLAUDE BRANCA'S PROMISE. By Alice 

Clifton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
CUPID AND THE SPHINX. By Harford 

Flemming. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
COUSIN DEBORAH'S WHIM. A Novel j By 

Mary E. Shipley, author of " Gabrielle Vaughan," 

etc. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, StraacL 
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CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, 
author of " The Queen of the Regiment/' 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

[ays of his vanity, The. By Sydney 
Grundy. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DESPERATE CHARACTER, A : A Tale of the 
Gold Fever. By W. Thomson-Gregg. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH, The. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DONE IN THE DARK. By the author of " Re- 
commended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth Savile. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Dr. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. By the author 

of "A Desperate Character." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
DULCIE. By Lois LUDLOW. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LIOT THE YOUNGER : a Fiction in Free- 
hand By Bernard Barker. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. W. Kack^ 
LANDER. Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

EYES SO BLUE: a Novel. By Agnes Law. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

I AIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Camp- 

BELL. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

FAIR, BUT NOT WISE. By Mrs. FORREST- 

Grant. 2 vols., 2 IS. 
FAIR-HAIRED ALDA, THE. By Florence 

Marryat, Author of "Love's Conflict," "Woman against 
Woman," &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

FAIR IN THE FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 

By Charles Farmlet. 2 vols., 21s. 
FEARFUL ADVERSARY, A. By P. Jillard. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

FIRST AND LAST. By F. « Vernon-White. 

2 vols. 2 1 S. 

FISHING IN DEEP WATERS. By Richard 

ROWLATT. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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FOLLATON PRIORY. 2 vols., 21s. 

FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. By 

Augustus Mongredien. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
FRANK AMOR. By Jajabee. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IARDEN at MONKHOLME, The : 3 vols. 
3 IS. 6d. 

GAUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght,. 
author of "Building upon Sand." "Nearer and 
Dearer," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GEORGE HERN : a Novel. By Henry Glemham. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
GERALD BOYNE. By T. W. Fames. 3 vols. 31s. 6d: 

GILMORY. By Phcebe Allien. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GOLD DUST. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GOLDEN MEMOIRS. ByEFFiE Leigh. 2 vols., 21s. 
GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phcebe M. Feilden. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 66. 
GRAYWORTH : a Story of Country Life. By 

Carey Hazelwood, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GREED'S LABOUR LOST. By the Author of 

" Recommended to Mercy," etc. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

IaRRINGTON'S fortunes. By Alfred 
Randall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
HEIR OF REDDESMONT, The. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
HER GOOD NAME, By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
HER IDOL, By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

HER WORLD AGAINST A LIE. By Florence 
Marryat. Author of "Love's Conflict," etc. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

HILDA AND I. By MRS. Hartley. 2 vols., 
21S 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. By RosA Mac- 
kenzie Kettle, Author of "The Mistress of Lang- 
dale Hall." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Peak- 
son, Author of " One Love in a Life." 3 vols. 
3 IS. 6d. 

HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 

of " Meg," " Just a Woman." " Woman's Wrong," etc. 

3 vols. 31S. 6d. 

HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of 
" Common Sense," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

HOLLYWOOD. By Annie L. Walker, Author 

of " A Canadian Heroine,"*** Against Her Will," &c. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

HOUSE OF CLARISFORD, The: a Novel By 
Frederick Woodman. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "Meg," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

N BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS : a Tale of 
Old Ulster. By Richard Cunninghame. 

2 vols. 2 IS. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 

LL.D. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 
IN SHEEFS CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 

BENNETT EDWARDS, Author of .''A Tantalus Cup.'' 
'J vols. ^is. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IS IT FOR EVER ? By Kate Mainwaring. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Meg," 

" Kate Randal's Bargain," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

JACK ALLYN'S FRIENDS. By G. Webb Apple- 
ton, Author of " Catching a Tartar " and " Frozen Hearts." 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. GlLL- 
MOR, M.A. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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KATE RANDAUS BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of "The Curate's Discipline/* "Some of 
Our Girls," " Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 
of " The Surgeon's Secret," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KINGS IN EXILE. By Alphonse Daudet. 

From the French by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

|ADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 
Clarges. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LADY OF TREFERNE, The. By Harriet S. 
Hill. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LADY'S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, author 

of " Against Her Will/' '* A Canadian Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 

3 IS. 6d. 
LASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
LAST OF THE HADDONS, The. By Mrs. New- 

MAN, Author of " Too Late/' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arthur 
Hamilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

LITTLE LOO, The : a Story of the South Sea. 
By Sidney Mostyn. Author of "Kitty's Rival," "The 
Surgeon's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the 
Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Can- 
tab* 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LORD GARLFORD'S FREAK. By the Rev. 
James B. Baynard, Author of *The Rector of Oxbury.' 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
dore Russell Monro, Author of *' The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor,*' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. ElLOART, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline/' " Just a 
Woman," " Woman's Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE'S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, 

Author of * The Queen of Two Worlds.' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LYNTON ABBOTT'S CHILDREN. A Novel. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 

|ADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of '* St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very amusing novel.*' — Scotsman, 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift. Author of 

" Pretty Miss Bellew," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude Doug- 
las, Author of *' Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

MASTER OF RED LEAF, The : A Tale. By 
Elizabeth A. Meriwether. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest, By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By GEORGE 

T P'TCH 2 vols 21*? 

MONKSFORD. ' A Tale of Much Talking. By the 
Author of " Wise as a Serpent," " Wife or Slave," &c. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

MOUNTAIN DAISY, A. By Emily Grace 
Harding. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 
dict, Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc., 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

MY FRIEND AND MY WIFE. By Henry James 
GiBBS. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

MY COUSIN PERCY. By CROCUS Forster Legh. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31| Southampton St, Strand. 
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|AME'S worth, a. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand" 

3 vols., 3is.6d. 
NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

|LD love is the new, The. By Maurice 
Wilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth Hind- 
ley. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

OUR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight. 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 

Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 

IeNELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By LouiS 
Withred. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

PHILIP LYNDON'S TROUBLES. By Edith 
Owen Bourne. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

lUEEN OF TWO WORLDS, The. A Novel. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

I ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 
RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
RING OF PEARLS, The ; • or. His at Last. By 

JERROLD Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 
RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise," &c. 3 vols., 316. 6d. 

ROOT OF ALL EVIL, The. By Florence 

Marryat, Author of " Love's Contiict," " Woman Against 
Woman," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

|AINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of "Miss Dorothy's Charge." 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 

author of ** The Master of Riverswood."* 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 

John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 

FTSHFR 2 vols 2TS 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 is. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 

ojs, 6(1. 

SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 

YORKE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH society. 3 vols. 3 IS. 6d, 
SIEGE OF VIENNA, The: a Novel. By Caroline 

PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 

S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
* SOME DAY OR OTHER' By Jane M. Kippen. 

3 vols., 3 IS, 6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline,*' "The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer 
Bird, author of ^'Harrington." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co.| 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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lANTALUS CUP, A. By Mrs. Harry Ben- 
nett Edwards. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 
Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel By 

Laindon Hill. 31. 6d. 
THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 

Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 

3 IS. 6d. 
THRO' THE SHADOW, 2 vols., 21s. 
TIGER LILY, A. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols. 21s. 
TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 

Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Kenry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" A very pleasing story .... veiy prettily told." — Morning Post. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By Jean LE 

Peur. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols. 

31S. 6d. 
TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 

Cameron. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
'TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 

Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niece," 

" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
'TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 

2 IS, 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 

BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

|NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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|ERY old question, a : a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Hamlet, 

VIOLET MORTIMER, By Frances Noble. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C Despard, 

author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 

CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 

in the Family. By FLORA F: ^V^YLDE. 3 vols., 

3is.6d. 
WILL IS THE CAUSE OF WOE : a Novel. By 

the author of " Dacia Singleton," " What Money Can't Do," 
" A Winter Tour in Spain," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 

Sketch. By Athene Brama. 2 vols, 21s. 




POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

|DAM and EVE'S COURTSHIP ; or how to 
Write a Novel By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGKIN, M.R, 

The. a Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 
Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., ids. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31» Southampton St., Strand. 
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AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. By 
AUSTYN Graham. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

IaRON of EPPENFELD, The : a Romance, 

with Verses. By John J. Hayden, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 
derson. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BLUSH UNSEEN. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton, author of " Dickens's London," " A 
Very Old Question," etc. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe, 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BROKEN TRYST, The. By Maxwell Gray. 

Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown Svo, price 

7s. 6d. 

BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

HRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 
Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By Robert Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By MoY Ella. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown Svo., 

CORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 

" Pyrna." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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|AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance 

Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DISCORD, A: a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 

I vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

|ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M'DowELL, Author of "How we learned to Help 
Ourselves." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
EVELINE ; or, the Mysteries. A Tale of Ancient 
Brit ain. By M. De Vere Smith. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown Svo., 6s. 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand Mtoe. By Frances 

Armstrong. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 
" A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review, 

FOR TWO YEARS. ByVECTlS. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 

Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 

By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 

to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 

STEIN. I voL, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROZEN, BUT NOT DEAD : a Novel. By A. B. 
Woodward. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

IrEAT lady, a. From the German of 
Dewall. Translated by Louise Harrison. Crown 
Svo., 7s. 6d. 
GREGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane H. 

Spettigue. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

I ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN, THE. By Alan 

Grant. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southaonpton St., Strand: 
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HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH, The : or, an Old 
Maid's Love-Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Insidious thief, the: a Tale for Humble 
Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approvaL 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. • 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 

Svo, 7s. 6d. 

John fenn's wife. By maria lewis. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown Svo,. 
7s. 6d. 

LAST OF THE KERDRECS, The. By William 

MiNTURN, Author of " Travels West." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 
Story. By Cecil Clarke. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE, THE. By Gina 

Rose, Author of " Sorrentina." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It" Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 

JSTATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Himself. Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 
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lARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i voL, 7s. 6d 

MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i voL, los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE : an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By Sigma. Author of 
" Fan." Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 

Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

[EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
8vo., 5 s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED STORY, A. By "West 
Somerset." i voL, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown 8vo.y 78. 6d. 

JHIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of ''The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicar- 
age," " Regent Rosalind," etc. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Samuel Tiiud^ ft Co., 31, Soafhamptan St, Strand. 
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POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental cover, 

2s. 6d. 
PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE ; or Road, Rail, and 

River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 

Churchill. Crown 8vo., with 14 illustrations by Wallis 

Mac kay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

^EAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RED AND BLACK ; or, Must Have Both. A Tale 
of 1876. By T. Edwardes-Trevor. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
{Second Edition^ 

THE RED CROSS. Translated from the German. 

by E. J. Fellowes. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 
Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 
" Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
ROSE AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 

the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found. By 

Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

ACRIFICE TO HONOUR, A. ByMrs.HENRY 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C. RowSELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By SiGMA. 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE, The. 
By Dainton Baines. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By Gina Rose. Crown Svo.,. 

7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31^ Southampton St., Strand. 
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SO SINKS THE DAY STAR : The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SQUATTERMANIA. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina." 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C Vane, Author of " Sweet 
Bells Jangled." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
*• A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended' as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull, 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

iHROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 

By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol.. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. • 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 

Fearon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT, 

. The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew Bicker- 

staffe Drew. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

lAGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo.,.7s. 6d. 

VIKING, The. By M. R. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

[alter FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
WEBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 11. 

Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

WHO WAS SHE ? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHO . CAN TELL ? By Mere Kazard. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SHE LOVE } By K. R. W. Adair. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 
Betting Ring, showing what became of it By the Spectre. 
In striking Illitstrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 

RMENIANS, KOORDS, AND TURKS; or, 

the Past, Present, and Future of Armenia. By James 
Creagh, author of " Over the Borders of Christendom 
and Eslamiah." 2 vols., large post 8vo., 24s. 

THE POPE AND THE KING— Pius the Ninth 

and Victor Emmanuel ; and the War between Church and 
State in Italy. By A. Gallenga, author of " Italy Revisited," 
" Country Life in Piedmont," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 
The Times, April 21st, 1879. — " Two bright and sparkling volumes." 
Examiner. — " We recommend our readers to peruse ' The Pope and the 

King ' themselves, and to form their own opinions. . . . An interesting and 

valuable work." 
Standard. — "A valuable contribution to the stores of modem history." * 

Samuel Tinsley ft Co., 31, Soathampton St., Strand. 
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TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times), author of ^' Italy Re- 
visited," " Country Life, in Piedmont," " The Invasion of 
Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' Extra- 
ordinary opportunities fell into Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very in- 
teresting volumes he has availed himself of them to the full." 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," ** Country Life in Piedmont," 
etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. {Second Edition^ 

Times, Nov. 11, 1876.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 

the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 

Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition,) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

OVER THE BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 

E slam I AH ; or. Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
author of * A Scamper to SebastopoL' 2 vols., large post Svo. 
25s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 

Post 8V0., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TURTON. One voL large post Svo. 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley ft Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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V«w SAd cni«ftp«r Bditlon of Kr. lIlntnm'B " Ttwt^Hm W«st." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.'' 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE; or, 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
In4ian Officer. In one voL, 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul In 2 vols. Svo. 

ROBA D'ITALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., Svo., price 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anthony George 

Shiell. One vol, demy 8vo., 14s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND. Scenes and 
Character, from English Life. By George Windle Sandys. 

CONTENTS : 

Montazgo — Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxford — 
Eversleigh Hall — London. 
8vo., handsomely bound, 12s. 

ISLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays on the 
Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 

of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 

" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PACHA. Edited by 

Blanchard Jerrold. Large post 8vo. , with Illustrations, 1 2s. 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 

Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 

an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 

price 5 s. Post free. 

• • Entertaining. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

'* A capital coUection." — Court Circular, 

** A very readable volume." — Daily Review, 

"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury, 

*• Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 

'• Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 

** A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. Svo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 

derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 

Samuel Norwood, B.A, Head Master of the Grammar 

School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 

Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 

Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy Svo., i6s. 
THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 

EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 

Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 

Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

8vo., price 5s. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 

Sajnuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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POETRY, &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. Dawson. Fcp. 

8vo., 4s. 6d. 

BATTLE OF SENLAC, THE. AND OTHER 
POEMS. By the Rev. J. M. Ashley, B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
CATO REDIVIVUS ; or. New Wine in Old Bottles. 

A Tragedy bom again. Fcap. 8va, 3s. 6d. 

CONVENTIAD : THE, a Poem. By A. B. Ellis. 

Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

CROWN OF VIRTUE, AND OTHER POEMS, 

The. By Francis Cliffe. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne, 

Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 

EARTH, THE. An Epic Poem. By Mrs. C. B. 
Langston. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The: Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 

By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown 8vo.,. 

price 6s. 
FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 

of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

THE FLOWER OF NEPAL : a Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 

Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 
HELEN, and other Poems. By HUBERT CURTIS. 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
KENWITH, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 

Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 

Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 

By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 
of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 
Aden. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 

SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 
Francis H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE. 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 
Miftress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

VOICES IN SOLITUDE. By Roland George- 
hill. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ZARAH. A Romaunt of Modem Life. By Trou- 
badour. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 




PAMPHLETS, &c. 

ILFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 
SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it 6d., sewed. 

"ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:" 3 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, MR. and the ZULU WAR. 

By N. L. Walford, Captain Royal Artillery. In wrapper, 
with Map, is. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent oi Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 
Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CLAIMS OF LABOUR, THE. By W. Bonis- 

THORPE, Barrister-at-Law. In wrapper, is. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 
Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The : a Poem. By Isabella 

Stuart. 6d., sewe<L 
GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND the turkey. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 
HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 
HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or, Three Months of 

Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wrapper, is., post free. 
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ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 
A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. A Narrative of Sundry 

Family Quarrels. Showing especially how the last quarrel 
was settled, and by whom, and what people said of the peace- 
makers. In wrapper, is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 

and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE^IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 

FUL AND THE TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth 
Century ; a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 

RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. . 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 

TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

' The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (eariy 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series): 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 

"The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

JDVENTURES OF TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 
Boys. By Firth Garside, M.A. 55. Illustrated. 
Handsomely bound. * 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke.'' By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
" Some capital fun will be found in * Harry's Big Boots.' . . ilie illustra- 
tions are excdlent and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

PHIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicarage," " Regent 
Rosalind," etc. Crown Svo., 5s. 

PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Suitable for 

Private Theatricals, with Music for the Songs, The Words 

by the Rev. J. Barmby, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. The Music adapted, arranged, and partly 

composed by the Rev. T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of 

Durham. In one handsome volume, price 5s. 
ROSIE AND HUGH ; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 

By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown Svo. 6s. 
UNCLE GRUMPY AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 

CHILDREN. By R. St. John Corbet. Crown 8vo., 3s. 
SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 

Young By Helen Paterson. Crown Svo. 5s. 
FLORENCE ; OR, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 

Frances Armstrong. Crown Svo., ss., post free. 
MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 

Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A. I. D. With 

Map and Illustrations, 2S. 

STORIES FOR MAMMA'S DARLINGS. Ten 
Stories for Children. By Amanda Matorka Blankenstein. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 

Hardy, Author of" The Castaway's Home,'' " Up North," &c. 
Handsomely bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
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